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M. Grarry has here attempted a work of the highest 
importance, and much needed to meet the moral and intel- 
lectual wants of our times. No higher subject than God 
can occupy our thoughts, and no knowledge can compare, 
in dignity, interest, and value, with the knowledge of God. 
Indeed, as without God there is nothing, for all things are 
by him, in him, and for him, so without knowledge of him 
there is no knowledge at all. He who knows not God 
knows nothing, and hence the deep significance of the 
Holy Scripture which calls him a fool who denies God, — 
Dixit insipiens in corde suo, non est Deus. The highest 
wisdom is to know God, and the supreme good is to know 
and love him. The greatest service, therefore, which can 
be rendered to genuine science and to mankind, is to fur- 
nish solid instruction as to the means and conditions of 
the knowledge and love of God, and to stimulate men to 
seek him as the “ first good and the first fair.” 

A service of this sort is attempted by the learned, pious, 
and philosophical author in these profound and highly in- 
teresting volumes. Whether he has succeeded in all re- 
spects or not in accomplishing the end he proposed to him- 
self, he has certainly made an attempt in the right direction, 
and the most considerable attempt that has been recently 
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made. His work may not be faultless, it may fail in some 
respects to satisfy the truly philosophic mind, but it is full 
of rich and suggestive thoughts, and well fitted to raise 
modern philosophy from a dead scholasticism, and to 
breathe into it the breath of life, — to give it a living soul, 
and to render it vigorous and productive. 

The author enters his protest against the dead abstrac- 
tions of the schools, against the dry and barren logic of 
mere speculative reason, and rejects all speculation that 
leaves out the heart and its wants, as well as all philos- 
ophy detached from theology. He seeks to rehabilitate 
reason indeed, depreciated by modern sceptics, sentimental- 
ists, and traditionalists, but also to give the heart a place 
in our speculations, and revelation its share in raising us 
to a knowledge of God. He calls his philosophy Theodicy 
(from eds, God, and dicn, justice), the Divine Justice, in 
order to show that our primary and chief knowledge of 
God is under the relation of morality, as the object of the 
heart, rather than of the pure intellect. If we understand 
him, we are first moved to seek God by a moral want, and 
we recognize him first in the heart as the object to which 
it tends, under the relation of good, or beatitude, and our 
knowledge of him increases in proportion as the heart be- 
comes pure, and its love free and strong. But as the de- 
sire of beatitude cannot be satisfied without the intuitive 
vision of God as he is in himself, which is not naturally pos- 
sible, there is necessary to complete the knowledge of God 
craved by the soul supernatural revelation or faith, and ulti- 
mately the ens supernaturale. In other words, as the soul 
cannot find the beatitude it desires in the natural order, a 
philosophy confined to that order, or detached from super- 
natural revelation, can never be adequate to its wants. 
The soul taken in its actual state has, so to speak, a 
natural want or desire of the supernatural vision of God 
as the complement of its beatitude. The supernatural 
is not naturally attainable, and therefore a purely natural 
or rational philosophy, since by its own nature confined to 
the natural order, is inadequate even to the natural wants 
of the soul. Hence its deficiency must be supplied by 
supernatural philosophy, or the Christian revelation. The 
author takes here philosophy as the answer to the moral 
wants of the soul as well as to its intellectual wants, and 
includes under it what is supplied supernaturally as well 
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as what is supplied naturally, or by our natural reason and 
strength. He therefore labors to enrich philosophy by in- 
troducing the element of love, and to complete it by super- 
natural revelation. Certainly we are not the man to com- 
plain of this. We applaud the attempt with all our heart. 
It is a work of no slight importance in our day to restore 
reason to its rights, and to recall the age to its dictates. 
The author is perfectly right when he maintains that rea- 
son is at present more in danger than revelation. Men, 
we mean the men who represent the age, have lost their 
faith in reason, and will not use it reasonably. One class 
distrust it, and tend to universal scepticism. They do not 
believe that anything can be known; they despair of all 
. certainty, fall into religious indifference, and live and die 
as the beasts that perish. Another class, and much more 
numerous than is commonly believed, decry reason in 
order to exalt sentiment. ‘These are such as decry doctrine 
and praise feeling, and say, “ Away with your dogmatic 
theology, your philosophical abstractions, and your ethical 
rules, and give us the heart,’ —the modern cant of your 
Evangelicals, Methodists, and Transcendentalists. You 
cannot reason with these people. If you address their un- 
derstanding, they fly to feeling ; if you address their feelings, 
they fly to understanding. Sustain your positions by logic, 
and they tell you that the logic of the heart is far above the 
logic of the head; bring forward evidence that no reason 
can gainsay, and they remain unmoved, for they do not 
feel with you. Another class decry reason in order to exalt 
tradition, and, like Kant in his Aritik der reinen Vernunft, 
“ demolish science to make way for faith.” These have 
honest intentions, are moved by praiseworthy motives, but 
they damage the cause they have at heart; for never can 
we build faith on scepticism, or science on faith. Revela- 
tion presupposes reason, and in denying reason you deny 
equally revelation and the possibility of revelation; for 
revelation can be made only to a rational subject. It is 
well against these to assert reason, and to let all the world 
know that in asserting revelation we presuppose reason 
instead of denying it. 

This point is capital. Man is a rational animal, and 
reason is his characteristic, as well as his noblest attribute. 
He cannot suppress his reason without suppressing his 
humanity, without foregoing his manhood and making 
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himself practically a brute. We do not, by asserting that 
God has made a revelation to man, supersede reason, or 
forbid him to exercise it. 'The revelation assists reason, it 
does not annulit. It brings to reason a higher and purer 
light than its own, but removes none of its laws, abridges 
no sphere of its activity, and impedes in no respect its free 
and full exercise. It elevates it, clarifies it, and extends 
its vision, but does not deny, enchain, or enslave it. The 
authority which the Catholic claims for revelation, or for 
the Church in teaching and defining it, does not enslave 
reason, or require it to surrender a single one of its original 
rights; it enables it to retain and exercise all its rights, 
and to attain lovingly to a truth higher and vaster than 
its own. Man is naturally bound to receive and conform 
to the truth, and is it to offer an indignity to his freedom to 
present him more truth than he is naturally able to ap- 
prehend? Does the astronomer complain of the telescope, 
because by it he explores vast fields of the heavens invisi- 
ble to his naked eye? Is his natural eye superseded or 
closed, because, in order to see more than it can attain, a 
telescope must be used, or because he must govern himself 
by what he sees through his telescope as well as by what 
he sees without it? Why then complain of revelation, that 
it is derogatory to reason? or of the assertion of its au- 
thority ? Is not truth always authoritative? Why should 
revealed truth be less so than natural truth? The astron- 
omer would be as angry at us were we to deny the objects 
revealed by his telescope, as he would were we to deny the 
objects visible to his naked eye, and he would call us fools 
for disputing them, because visible only by means of the 
telescope. 

The author has also done good service to the cause of 
truth by introducing the element of love into philosophy. 
It cannot be denied that the tendency of scholasticism, 
with its dry abstractions, its syllogisms, and subtile dis- 
tinctions, is to lose sight of the true under its form of the 
good and the beautiful, as addressed to the heart and the 
affections. Man is not pure intellect, any more than he is 
pure sentiment. He is body and soul, and his soul is en- 
dowed with the power to know, to love, and to will, and 
his need to love is greater than his need to know, and in- 
deed he needs to know only in order to love and obey. 
Knowledge distinctively considered is never the end. It is 
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but a means to anend. The end is to love and enjoy, and 
the beatitude of the soul is rather in the supernatural pos- 
session of God as the object of its love than as the object 
of its intelligence. The knowledge of God and Him whom 
he has sent is not a knowledge separate from love, but a 
knowledge which includes love and is informed by it. 
Love is the distinguishing mark of the Christian. “ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another.” Love is the fulfilling of the law, the bond of per- 
fection, the evidence that we have passed from death unto 
life. 'The Gospel is addressed to the heart, and the whole 
law is summed up in supreme love to God, and the love 
of our neighbor as ourselves. The age in which we live 
adopts as its watchword Love, and certain it is that if we 
would reach it, make a favorable impression upon it, or 
recall it to faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, we must recog- 
nize its craving to love, and show it the object it ought to 
love, and which is adequate to all the wants of the heart. 
There is, however, as we shall by and by show, a serious 
danger in all this to be guarded against. We must cer- 
tainly take care not to separate love from intelligence, or 
to run into sentimentalism, which loses sight of moral obli- 
gation or duty, — of obedience to law. We must remember 
that Christian love is a rational affection, not a blind in- 
stinct, sentiment, or feeling; but we must not forget that 
faith is in order to charity, and that no philosophy, no 
religion which does not meet the craving of the heart to 
love, is of the least conceivable value. The moral wants of 
the soul, as well as its intellectual wants, must be met and 
answered. We are happy to see that our author has fully 
recognized this fact, and endeavored to conform to it. He 
recognizes the two wings of the soul, spoken of by Plato, 
by which it rises to God, that is, science and love, and 
insists that we are led to God by the heart even more 
than by the head. 

Starting from the wants of the heart, from the natural 
desire of the heart for beatitude, the author finds that this 
desire can be satisfied with no created, with no limited, 
with no natural good, but demands a supernatural good, 
the possession of God as he is in himself. Hence a com- 
plete theodicy, a theodicy adequate to the wants of the 
soul, cannot be constructed by natural reason alone; for 
natural reason is by its own nature confined to the nat- 
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ural order, and cannot present the supernatural. Hence 
no adequate philosophy detached from supernatural reve- 
lation. ‘This is in its terms what we always ourselves as- 
sert, although we probably do not maintain it in the pre- 
cise sense of the author. He seems to us to suppose that 
natural or rational philosophy may begin and go a certain 
length alone, and only needs supernatural revelation to 
complete the knowledge of God or to reveal to us by faith 
God in the sense in which he is the adequate object of 
the soul’s craving for a supernatural beatitude. He in 
this does nothing to reconcile the rationalists and tradi- 
tionalists, but takes the ground of the rationalists, and 
differs essentially in no respect from Father Chastel, the 
unrelenting opponent of the erudite Bonnetty. We take 
a somewhat different view. We do not assume revelation 
as- necessary simply to elevate reason into the supernatural 
order properly so called, but also as necessary to enable 
reason to explain and rightly understand even the first 
principles of rational truth. Reason and revelation must 
go hand in hand from the first step to the last, and there 
is no philosophy, in any stage, independent of revelation. 
Philosophy is nothing but the rational element of super- 
natural theology, and is incomplete on every point if de- 
tached from the supernatural light reflected from revela- 
tion. Nevertheless, the principle we contend for M. Gra- 
try concedes, and if there be any difference between us, 
it is merely one of application. Perhaps, after all, the dif- 
ference is not even so much, and may be resolved into one 
of mere expression. 

The central principle of the author’s doctrine is, that 
God is apprehended primarily by the soul as the object of 
its moral wants, its craving for beatitude, and that the 
soul attains to a knowledge of him by love, by an interior 
movement or spring by which it passes at once from the 
finite to the infinite, — a process which he labors to prove is 
purely geometrical, of which geometricians in the infinites- 
imal calculus make merely a special application. In this 
he thinks he is borne out by all the great philosophers, 
theologians, and sublime geniuses of all times. In order 
to prove it, he gives us a learned historical sketch and a 
masterly analysis of the theodicy of Plato and Aristotle, 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas, Descartes and Pascal, 
Malebranche and Fénelon, Bossuet and Leibnitz, Petau 
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and Thomassin. His work is valuable here as a history 
of philosophy, from Plato to Leibnitz, if for nothing else. 
He finds, or thinks he finds, in all these sublime geniuses 
the same method, the same conclusions, the same the- 
odicy, substantially his own. He places St. Thomas 
of Aquin at the head of the list, and considers him 
greater than St. Augustine by the addition of Aristotle 
to Plato. We are not quite prepared to accept this esti- 
mate, as much as we reverence the Angel of the Schools. 
St. Thomas knew Aristotle thoroughly, and followed his 
method, though in some points rejecting his conclusions ; 
but his knowledge of Plato was less complete. He added 
Aristotle to St. Augustine, but he did not add Plato to 
Aristotle. In his Summa Theologica, and especially in his 
Summa contra Gentiles, he is as nearly an Aristotelian as 
a Catholic theologian can be, and if he departs from the 
Aristotelian method at all, it is where he is forced to do so 
by his Catholic faith and his profound reverence for St. 
Augustine, who, we dare hold, combined in himself all of 
both Aristotle and Plato that is of permanent value. 

We are somewhat surprised that M. Gratry omits 
from his list of sublime geniuses St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury, —the sublimest genius, the profoundest and most 
original philosopher of the Middle Ages, who by his own 
thought and contemplation reproduced all of Plato that is 
worth reproducing, and to whom M. Gratry is appar- 
ently more indebted than to any other philosopher for his 
own theodicy. ‘There is here either strange injustice 
or a still more strange forgetfulness. We cannot excuse 
an author who includes Descartes, Pascal, and Petau in 
the list of sublime geniuses and profound theologians and 
philosophers, and excludes St. Anselm from it. St. An- 
selm was, so far as we are aware, the first who adopted 
the method of demonstrating the existence of God from 
the idea of God, which is the method M. Gratry himself 
insists upon and follows. 

We are not prepared, moreover, to admit that all these 
great and sublime geniuses adopted the same method, and 
attained to their theodicy by one and the same process. 
We have no disposition to speak slightingly of Plato, the 
“ divine Plato,” as some of the Fathers call him, and who 
in our judgment stands at the head of all Gentile philos- 
ophers; but we think M. Gratry makes him talk quite 
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too much like a Christian philosopher. We think that, in 
his translations of the passages he extracts, he gives him a 
meaning far more in accordance with Christian thought 
than Pilato himself entertained, and interprets not unfre- 
quently his mythology in a non-Platonic sense. That 
Plato clearly and distinctly taught the unity of God in 
the Christian sense, we do not believe. He held substan- 
tially the Pythagorean doctrine of the eternity of matter, 
had at best only a confused conception of creation, and 
though he asserted the immortality of the soul, he was 
ignorant of the future life and beatitude brought to light 
by Christian revelation. How, then, he could have a sound 
theodicy, as far as it went, is more than we are able to 
understand. But be this as it may, how does our author 
know that Plato attained to the great truths which he un- 
questionably held, and those still greater which he supposes 
him to have held, by the sole virtue of his dialectic meth- 
od? Was there no tradition in the age of Plato, no wis- 
dom of the ancients which had come down to his time ? 
May not Plato have been indebted for these truths to tra- 
dition, to the primitive revelation, which was made to our 
first parents, and handed down in its purity through the 
patriarchs and the Synagogue, and in a corrupt and frag- 
mentary form through the Gentile sacerdocies and philoso- 
phies ? Is it certain that all in a theodicy is attained to 
by the method professed by its author? Have we never 
known honorable inconsequences, sublime inconsisten- 
cies? How many Christian philosophers do we not meet, 
in whom faith triumphs over their philosophical method, 
and who give us sound and sublime conclusions never at- 
tained by their method of reasoning, and which they hold 
only at the expense of their logic? We are far from being 
willing to ascribe all we find in Plato to the virtue of his 
dialectic method, and we have not the least doubt that the 
sublime truths contained in his theodicy were borrowed, 
directly or indirectly, from the primitive revelation pre- 
served in its purity and integrity in the Synagogue. He 
himself, if we recollect aright, ascribes them to tradition, 
to the wisdom of the ancients. 
We cannot agree that Aristotle follows substantially the 
method of Plato, whom he continually combats and is 
perpetually misrepresenting, or that St. Thomas, who fol- 
lows the method of Aristotle, follows the method of Plato, 
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St. Augustine, and St. Anselm. His method is very 
nearly the reverse of theirs. He combats, and in his school 
is held to have refuted, St. Anselm’s famous demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God. St. Thomas follows the syllo- 
gystic method throughout, and nowhere, so far as we have 
been able to discover, does he adopt the dialectic method, 
—the method insisted on by our author, and represented 
by him as that adopted by all the great philosophers and 
theologians in every age. Descartes, Fénelon, Thomassin, 
Malebranche, Bossuet, and Leibnitz follow, perhaps, the 
dialectic method, but Pascal did not, and, though an able 
geometrician, he was no philosopher. He was a sceptic, 
and founded his dogmatism on the denial of reason, and re- 
ligion on despair. He was a brilliant genius, if you will; 
he had many profound thoughts, and has left behind him 
many pregnant remarks; but he should never be named 
with the great philosophers and theologians of mankind. 
Pascal was indeed a Frenchman, but we do not know that 
we are for that obliged to cite him as one of the great men 
of the earth. He belonged to Port-Royale, and with it we 
would leave him to pass into forgetfulness, or the execra- 
tion he deserves for his Provincial Letters. 

But leaving all considerations of this sort by the way, 
we are not quite sure, after all, what it is that M. Gra- 
try means by his dialectic method. He says reason has 
two processes or modes of operation; the one he calls the 
syllogistic, the other he calls the dialectic, and represents 
the former as deductive and the latter as inductive. We 
think we understand what Plato means by the dialectic 
method, for with him it is based on his doctrine of ideas, 
and is exp] .ined by his doctrine of reminiscence. Accord- 
ing to Plato, the soul existed prior to its connection with 
the body, in close union with the Divinity, and its knowl- 
edge here is a reminiscence of what it knew by virtue of 
that union in its pre-existing state. By being clothed with 
a material body, it lost in great measure its previous 
knowledge, and can recover it only in proportion as it de- 
taches itself from the body, and rises on the wings of love 
and contemplation to union with God, in whom are the 
ideas or archetypes of all things, the only objects of real 
science. ‘The way for the soul to know here in this state 
is to recover its former knowledge, and the way to do that 
is by moral discipline to recover the lost union with God, 
THIRD SERIES.— VOL. III. NO. I. 2 
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in whom the real objects of science are open to the soul’s 
contemplation. The soul must detach itself from the body 
and all material things, ascend by its love and contempla- 
tion to the empyreum it originally inhabited, and there 
contemplate in calm spiritual repose the first Good, the 
first True, and the first Fair. Or, in other words, the soul 
must enter into itself, and silently contemplate its own 
reminiscences of that ideal world from which it.has been 
exiled. Setting aside the doctrine of reminiscence founded 
on Plato’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, there is no 
doubt a shadow of truth in this; but it would then resolve 
the dialectic method into the contemplative, and assert 
that the object obtained is obtained by intuition, not by 
induction. M. Gratry must reject the doctrine of reminis- 
cence, and therefore, it seems to us, must mean by the 
dialectic or inductive method, as distinguished from the 
syllogistic or deductive method, that of simple contempla- 
tion ; in which case all he says of the infinitesimal calculus 
avails him nothing. 

But contemplation of what? Of God? Then he must 
concede that we apprehend God intuitively, or at least ap- 
prehend intuitively that which is God. But this he seems 
to deny, or to be afraid to assert. Of the creature, or the 
finite, as he would seem to hold? ‘Then he attains to a 
knowledge of God, if at all, by reasoning, and by reason- 
ing which in no respect differs from the syllogistic or de- 
ductive reasoning, which he rejects. He says we dart at 
once from the finite to the infinite by mentally suppress- 
ing all conception of bounds and limitations, as in the infin- 
itesimal calculus; that is, by abstraction of the finite, and 
consequently by deduction, or syllogistic reasoning. But 
this is not all. If the author means by our darting at 
once to the infinite, that the infinite is immediately and 
simultaneously apprehended in the apprehension of the 
finite, we accept it, but the process is then intuitive, not 
dialectic. But if he means, as it would seem, that we attain 
to the infinite by a process, however rapid, of abstraction, 
his infinite is only an abstract infinite. Abstract from the 
finite its finiteness, or suppress mentally its bounds and 
limitations, and you suppress the finite altogether, annihbi- 
late the whole object, and there remains not the infinite, as 
supposed, but simply nothing. 

M. Gratry professes to adopt the method of the geom- 
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etricians, and says formally, that the process by which all 
men, learned and unlearned, philosophers and poets, attain 
to a knowledge of God, is precisely the method of which 
the infinitesimal calculus, invented by Leibnitz, is a special 
application. He labors at great length to prove that the 
demonstration of the existence of God is strictly geomet- 
rical. In this consists the original and novel part of his 
work. Others have indeed asserted it, but he is the first 
who has demonstrated it. But, with all deference to the 
learned and scientific author, we must say that the God 
he demonstrates by his geometrical process is simply zero. 
Mathematics is a mixed science, at once ideal and em- 
pirical. The mathematical infinities belong to the ideal, 
and the ideal is always God as the intelligible; for, as M. 
Gratry well maintains, the infinite is God, and there is 
no infinite separate or distinguishable from him. At the 
bottom of all your mathematical infinities, as the plane, so 
to speak, on which they are projected, is the intuition or 
conception of God, without whom they could not be con- 
ceived. Take away from the human mind the intuition of 
God, which accompanies all its conceptions as their ideal 
element, and the infinitesimal calculus would not only be 
an error, as Berkeley maintains that it is, but an impossible 
error; for there is and can be out of God no infinitely lit- 
tle or infinitely great, even in thought. St. ‘Thomas, we 
believe, somewhere says, an atheist may be a geometri- 
cian, but without God there can be no geometry. We 
will add, that without the intuition of God as infinity no 
man can be a geometrician. Having through that intui- 
tion the conception of the infinite God, the conception of 
the infinitely real, we can speak of mathematical infinities, 
ior in so doing we only make a special application of that 
conception. But these infinities are purely ideal, not em- 
pirical, and aside from their reality in the essence, wisdom, 
or power of God, not distinguishable from God himself, 
they are nothing, simply zero. But as we always have 
that conception, though we do not always take note that 
it is conception of God, we take it into our heads that 
mathematical infinities are something, and conceivable out- 
side of God, which it is certain they are not. The sup- 
pression, empirically considered, of all bounds, limitations, 
or fixed, definite, or determinable quantity, gives us not in- 
finity, but simply zero, which is nothing at all. Between 
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zero and a determinable number, between nothing and 
something, there is no medium. Zero multiplied or divided 
by zero gives simply zero, and hence, regarded in the con- 
crete order, the infinitesimal calculus of Leibnitz, as the 
fluxions of Newton, is only a superb error, and harmless 
mathematically only where the error is equal on both sides, 
which is by no means always the case. Mathematicians 
do not detect its fallacy, because there is in their minds 
the intuition of the real infinite, in which their imaginary 
infinities have, so to speak, a basis or support. 

But M. Gratry cannot have so much as this, for he pro- 
fesses to dart from the finite to the infinite without a pre- 
vious intuition of the infinite, by simply suppressing or 
disregarding in the finite apprehended its bounds, limita- 
tions, or determinable quantity. But this is a complete ab- 
straction of the finite, and the remainder is simply zero, 
not only empirically but even ideally ; for the very concep- 
tion of the finite is the conception of a fixed or definite 
quantity. Remove that conception, and nothing remains ; 
for, according to the hypothesis, there is no previous or con- 
comitant intuition of the infinite which, as in mathematics, 
survives, so to speak, the suppression, in thought, of the 
finite or determinable quantity. M. Gratry, then, by his 
process, that of abstracting the finite or disregarding the 
determinable, attains for his God simply zero, das nicht- 
seyn, and, strangely enough, finds himself in perfect accord 
with Hegel, whom he ridicules without mercy. It would 
perhaps not be difficult to show that his dialectic method 
is at bottom identically the constructive method of the He- 
gelians. We must say, therefore, and we do so with pro- 
found respect, that we do not think he has added anything 
valuable to philosophy or theodicy by his geometrical dem- 
onstration, for the alleged demonstration, strictly taken, 
is an error even in geometry, inasmuch as it starts with 
the assumption that zero is not nothing, but something. 

It may be our own blindness and stupidity, but we confess 
that we do not understand how there are or can be two dis- 
tinct methods of reasoning, and we have never yet been 
able to see wherein Aristotle erred when he termed induc- 
tion an imperfect syllogism. Reason has two very dis- 
tinct modes of operation, which we term intuition and rea- 
soning or ratiocination. It is intuitive and discursive. 
But all discursion, all reasoning, is, as far as we are able 
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to understand it, syllogistic ; and all induction, in so far as 
it is a logical process at all, may be reduced to a regular 
syllogism, as all the old masters of logic have taught. We 
agree entirely with M. Gratry, that we do not and cannot 
obtain our principles by syllogistic reasoning, for the prin- 
ciples must be given prior to reasoning. ‘The office of the 
syllogism is not to discover new principles, or to extend 
science to new matter, but to clear up, systematize, and 
confirm what in some form is already held by the mind. 
Principles, or the matter from which and on which the 
syllogism operates, must be furnished prior to and inde- 
pendent of it. These, according to Plato, the soul brings 
with it, and are reminiscences of its knowledge in its 
pre-existing state, or previous life; according to us, they 
are furnished objectively by intuition, and reach us through 
simple intuitive apprehension. ‘To extend our knowledge 
in this direction, Plato recommended silence and recollec- 
tion. We recommend tranquil contemplation, or observa- 
tion. Beyond these two methods, which differ from one 
another only as seeing or beholding differs from remember- 
ing, we are unable to conceive any other. A dialectic or in- 
ductive method, which is neither intuitive nor syllogistic, 
we cannot understand, and a logical process distinguish- 
able from intuition, by which the reason can be furnished 
with principles, is to us inconceivable. M. Gratry is fre- 
quently on the verge of the truth, but seems either not to 
apprehend it, or to fear to assert it. What he wants is, 
to perceive that what he calls dialectic is, so far as dis- 
tinguishable from the syllogistic, intuitive, and that the 
infinite is affirmed to us in direct intuition; not attained 
by a logical process, or by way of abstraction of the finite. 
He is probably afraid to do this, because our theologians 
have, as it were, appropriated the term intuition of God 
to express the beatific vision of the Blest, the vision of 
God in his essence, or as he is in himself, which is not 
naturally possible, and is attainable only by the super- 
natural light of glory. He fears, most likely, that, were he 
to say that we have intuition of God here, he would fall 
into a condemned heresy, and be thought to teach that we 
are naturally capable of the beatific vision, and may even 
naturally enjoy it on earth. But we think this fear is 
groundless. ‘To have intuition of God as the ideal, the in- 
telligible, is, in our judgment, something very different 
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from having intuition of him as he is in himself, or in his 
essence, and we think may be asserted without danger to 
faith ; for it is asserted by St. Augustine, St. Bonaventura, 
Pére Thomassin, and Cardinal Gerdil, and implied by St. 
Thomas, and in reality by M. Gratry himself. 

Nevertheless, M. Gratry is not, as a matter of fact, de- 
ceived in supposing that, after suppressing the finite, he has 
not zero, but the infinite, present to his apprehension. His 
mistake lies in supposing that he in that way obtains it, or 
attains to a conception of it. The fact is, in every intui- 
tion we have direct and immediate intuition of both the 
infinite and the finite, of the necessary and the contingent, 
of God and the creature, and by disregarding or mentally 
suppressing the finite we only detach the infinite from the 
finite presented along with it in the same intuition, and 
turn our minds to its direct and distinct consideration. We 
do not thus obtain it originally, but we thus obtain it as a 
distinct conception. If we suppose the mind destitute of 
all intuition of the infinite, the method proposed by our 
author would give us simply zero, as we have said, not the 
infinite, for the infinite is not deducible from the finite ; 
but since we really have all along the intuition, as a mat- 
ter of fact the infinite by the suppression of the finite re- 
mains present to the mind, and is, what it was not before, 
distinctly apprehended. ‘The fact is as the author asserts, 
but his account of it is not correct, for the idea is not ob- 
tained in the way he supposes. It is not obtained by his 
dialectical process; it is only made an object of distinct 
recognition and contemplation. 

M. Gratry will permit us, however, to say, that he seems 
to us, throughout his work, to confound two things which 
in our judgment are very distinct ; namely, the process by 
which we know that God is, with that by which we learn 
what he is. ‘That God is, we know intuitively, in that we 
have direct and immediate intuition of real and necessary 
being, which is God; but what he is, what are his moral 
attributes, and what are our relations to him, we learn only 
by a process similar to that which he calls the dialectic. 
His work is less a demonstration of the existence of God 
to those who deny it, than a discourse to advance in the 
knowledge and love of God those who, though they deny 
not that he is, have no lively sense of his existence, and 
seek their beatitude, not in loving and serving him, but in 
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loving and serving the creature. It is philosophical, indeed, 
but practical rather than speculative, and moral rather than 
metaphysical. We complain not of this in itself, but the 
author does not avow it, or seem to be fully aware of it. 
He seems to proceed on the assumption, that both objects 
are to be effected by the same process, and to regard his 
work as fitted alike for both speculative and _ practical 
atheists. He would have us believe that he is writing a 
purely metaphysical work, demonstrating and elucidating 
the first principles of all science, as well as inciting to 
growth in the knowledge and love of God. There is, there- 
fore, to us some discrepancy, in his work, between what he 
really does and what he has the air of doing, or of suppos- 
ing that he is doing. 

We think M. Gratry makes a mistake in regarding 
metaphysics and theodicy as precisely one and the same 
thing. We cannot for ourselves consent to resolve ontol- 
ogy into theodicy, for we believe that in our intuition God 
is presented as the object of the intellect prior to his being 
presented as the object of the will, and therefore as the 
summum Ens or Verum before he is presented as summum 
Bonum, or as the True before being presented as the Good. 
We have duly considered what the author says to the con- 
trary, but it does not convince us that the heart darts away 
to God as the object of its love or its beatitude before he 
is presented as the object of the intellect. The heart has 
its movements, its affections, and these may urge the soul 
to action, yet without the light of the intellect they are 
mere blind cravings, torment the soul, and render it restless 
and incapable of repose; but they are all interior, and can 
fasten upon this object only as intellectually apprehended. 
The age experiences these cravings, and is crying out day 
and night for some object on which to fasten, and which 
shall be adequate to its wants and fill its empty heart. 
Hence the universal unrest which is its grand character- 
istic. It craves it knows not what. The intellect does 
not present the object that could satisfy its vague longings, 
and in which its heart can find repose. Its malady is 
moral, but also intellectual. The author, undoubtedly, 
wishes to render his philosophy living and practical, ade- 
quate to the wants of the heart as well as to those of the 
understanding. He wishes to give fair and full play to the 
moral feelings. He thinks they ought to count for more 
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than they do in our modern scholastic philosophy ; that 
there is a logic of the heart which is, perhaps, superior to 
that of the head, and he endeavors to prove that we 
first know God as the good, first apprehend him in his 
moral attributes. If we understand him, the intellect ap- 
prehends God as the True because the heart has already 
apprehended him as the Good and the Beautiful. Hence 
he resolves, virtually, philosophy into ethics, and makes its 
first division theodicy. But the soul, though endowed 
with several faculties, is a simple spiritual substance. It 
has the power to know, to will, and to feel, but it cannot 
act as the one power without also acting in some degree 
as the other. It has no cognitions without volitions and 
emotions, no volitions or emotions without cognitions. It 
acts never as three distinct activities, but as a simple vis 
activa with a threefold capacity of acting. Now suppose 
the heart apprehends God before he is apprehended by 
the head, must it not still apprehend him intellectu- 
ally? If the heart, that is, the power either to will or 
to feel, taken distinctively, is blind, it cannot apprehend 
anything. Has it then some other light or medium of 
placing itself in relation with its object than the intellect ? 
M. Gratry, indeed, speaks of a “ divine sense,” a “ divine 
instinct,” by which the soul is drawn to and placed in re- 
lation with God as.the Good, as the adequate object of its 
love; but is this divine sense or instinct intelligent ? does it 
present its object to the soul’s contemplation? How then 
distinguish it from reason or intellect? If it is not, how 
say that by it the heart knows God? If it is not intellect, 
it must be will or feeling, and if simple will or feeling, it is 
in itself blind, and has no light to know except from the 
intellectual faculty itself; for to know is one and the same 
phenomenon, whatever its conditions, its region, or its de- 
ees. 
We confess that we distrust this talk about a divine 
sense, or divine instinct, which is supposed to be distin- 
guishable from our common intellectual faculty ; and when 
we find an author placing in the acquisition of knowledge 
the heart above the head, we are tempted to suspect that 
he does not himself very well understand what he is about. 
We very readily concede that the end is not simply to 
know, and that all knowledge should be in order to love 
or charity; and in this sense we place the heart above the 
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head. But the heart taken distinctively for the affections 
or emotions is not a light, is but a blind craving to love, or 
aspiration to our Supreme Good, which it sees not, and finds 
not by any light of its own. The heart craves beatitude, 
and torments itself till it finds it; and from this we may 
learn that it wants what it has not, and may conclude, if we 
already believe that a good God has made us, that there is 
a beatitude for us, and which we may attain unless we have 
forfeited it by our fault; but the heart itself, regarded as 
unenlightened by natural or supernatural intelligence, can- 
not tell where its beatitude is to be found, or in what it 
consists. Its supposed divine sense or instinct is in reality 
intellectual intuition, or an obscure perception of God as 
the Supreme Good, as St. Thomas teaches when he says 
the soul has an obscure apprehension of God in its desire 
for beatitude, which is to be found only in God. 

We are ourselves supposed to have no heart, and are 
regarded as a mere logic-grinder, logic-chopper, or dialectic 
gladiator; and therefore our inability to accept M. Gra- 
try’s doctrine will most likely be ascribed to our own 
psychological defects. But be this as it may, we can 
understand very well the cravings of the heart, its deep 
power of love. We know very well that man is not all dry 
intellect. We can imagine that he has a heart, and that 
this heart craves beatitude, — nay, that its deepest want is 
to love, and that all love seeks to lose itself in the beloved. 
We can very well understand that God is the only ade- 
quate object of the heart, and that he only can satisfy its 
love. The heart was made for God, and nothing less than 
blessed union with him, the full possession of him as the 
beloved, can fill it, give it fulness of joy, and sweet re- 
pose. Here we should be sorry not to be able to go all 
lengths with the Christian mystic ; but it is through the un- 
derstanding, by natural and supernatural light, that God as 
the adequate object of the heart, or as our Supreme Good, 
is presented to the soul. Without this light presenting 
the object, the heart’s love fastens upon nothing, or fastens 
upon low and unworthy objects, which serve only to dis- 
appoint or to disgust it. God, then, as the adequate object 
of the heart, must be presented as the adequate object of 
the intellect, as the summum Verum, prior to being appre- 
hended as the summum Bonum ; and therefore metaphysics 
should precede in our philosophy ne as it does with 
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nearly all our theologians. We prize Plato very highly, as 
we have always said, but we do not think him always a 
safe guide. It is worthy of remark, that all the mysta- 
gogues of the Middle Ages were Platonists, and setting up 
Plato against Aristotle was the signal of rebellion against 
the Church, which has resulted in modern Protestantism. 
Plato is the favorite author of our Transcendentalists, and 
was the philosopher of predilection of the Patarins, Catha- 
res, or Albigenses, and the followers of the Gospel of Love, 
so widely asserted in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
against the Papacy and Catholic theology. We cannot 
think that this is purely accidental. Plato, though he 
mitigates the Oriental doctrine that matter is evil and the 
source of evil, still holds it, and teaches that we attain to 
a knowledge of God and divine things only in proportion as 
we trample on the body. We must despise it, and practi- 
cally disengage ourselves from it, and rise on the wings of 
pure spiritual contemplation and love into intimate union 
with God. This is a satanic imitation of the Christian 
doctrine of charity and mortification ; and so close is the 
resemblance, that it deceives not a few, and never was 
there an age in a more fitting temper to be deceived by it 
than our own. Christianity does not place the origin of 
evil in matter, nor regard matter either as evil or unclean ; 
for it teaches the resurrection of the flesh, honored by its 
assumption in the womb of the Virgin by the Son of God. 
It sees evil only in sin, and sin only in the perverse will, 
or abuse of our moral freedom. Its works of mortification 
are not performed in hatred of the body, nor to release the 
soul from it, but in honor of the sufferings of our Lord in 
the flesh, and in purification of the soul from its own 
fleshly desires; for these desires are not, as with the Plato- 
nists, the desires of a sensual soul distinct from the spiritual 
soul, but are desires of the spiritual soul itself united to 
the flesh. By mortification the Christian purifies his soul 
and sanctifies the body, and keeps it holy as the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. He rules the body, but loves and cher- 
ishes it. The Platonist contemns it, and seeks to act as a 
spirit without a body. He falls back on the spirit, which 
in his view is separated from God only by the body or 
material envelope. He regards his purity and holiness as 
independent of the body, as dependent solely on that 
higher, or, as Plato calls it, demonic region of the soul, in 
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which it is still united, or attached perhaps substantially, 
to the Divinity, and therefore treats what concerns the 
body as wholly unconnected with the moral state or char- 
acter of the soul. Hence the lawlessness and irregularities 
of the body, its wild disorders and debaucheries, have 
nothing to do with the soul’s purity and holiness. They 
belong, as it were, to another person, and no more defile 
the soul than the filth on which it shines defiles the sun’s 
ray. Hence the Patarins or Cathares, while claiming the 
greatest spiritual purity, abandoned themselves to the gross- 
est sensual indulgences, and practised such abominations, 
that the Church, in order to save Christian morals and pre- 
vent the dissolution of society, was obliged to proclaim a 
crusade against them, and to call upon the secular princes 
to exterminate them, as we shall have yet to do with our 
Mormons. 

The doctrine of Plato, that we attain to a knowledge of 
God by love, is also liable to a gross abuse, as we see in 
the same heretics. Who has not heard of the old min- 
strels, 'Troubadours,and Trouvéres? ‘Their songs, ballads, 
lays, sirventes, fabliaux, seem to us in these days mere 
songs in honor of the poet’s lady-love; but the love they 
sang, at least they who sang in Provengal and Italian, is the 
heretical Love of the Cathares and other sects. ‘The Bea- 
trice of Dante and the Laura of Petrarca only symbolize 
the Gospel of Love, the Johannine Gospel as distinguished 
from the Petrine and Pauline Gospels, so boldly proclaimed 
by Schelling a few years since at Berlin, defended former- 
ly, we are ashamed to say, by us, and still by Chevalier 
Bunsen, as the basis of the Church of the Future. The 
doctrine is, that the Church is progressive, at first authori- 
tative with Peter, then intellectual with Paul, and now 
is to be love with John. In the thirteenth century this 
doctrine was widely diffused, and was cherished and de- 
fended by secret societies all over Europe, especially in 
Northern Italy and Southern France. The sect held that 
love alone was required, and that authority and dogmas 
were not only superfluous, but absolutely repugnant to the 
spirit of true Christianity. This love, the Platonic love, is 
the love that was sung by the Provengal and Ghibbeline 
poets, whose real purpose was to corrupt the people, to de- 
tach them from the Holy See, and to carry on the wars of 
the Emperors and secular princes against the Papacy. ‘The 
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readiness with which Plato’s doctrine could thus be turned 
against Catholicity, as it was by Jews and Greeks, as well 
as the Patarins, is probably the reason why St. Thomas 
attached himself so rigidly to the Aristotelian method. It 
was the only way in his time to escape the abuses of the 
Platonic method, and to combat with success the heresies 
which then prevailed. 

.We avow our preference in many respects for Plato, 
but we dare not take him for a master. The Fathers to 
some extent were Platonists, but none of them followed 
him throughout, and St. Augustine, the greatest of them, 
always masters him, and never suffers himself to be mas- 
tered by him. Such men as St. Augustine are in no 
danger from Plato, but in the hands of men of more eru- 
dition than genius, or more imagination than judgment, 
Platonism has almost invariably led to heresy, to moral 
abominations, and armed its followers against the Church 
of God. We therefore fear that M. Gratry, in following 
Plato, and giving us theodicy for metaphysics, and love 
for science, may be opening the way to errors and disor- 
ders which no man would deplore more than he. He is a 
mystic, and writes from the mystical point of view. But 
though there is a true mysticism, and though the highest and 
deepest knowledge of God is the mystic, yet the line which 
separates true from false mysticism is so subtile, that it is 
easily mistaken, and none but the spiritually enlightened 
in an extraordinary degree can be sure of not mistaking it. 
We are afraid, if we give way to the mystical tendency, 
and undertake to substitute mysticism for scholasticism in 
popular philosophy and theology, we shall only be making 
bad worse. While we would by no means exclude or dis- 
courage the mystical, while we would study the Blessed 
Henry Suso, St. Catharine of Genoa, and St. Theresa, we 
would retain the speculative, and study diligently St. 
Thomas; we would aim at exact science at the same time 
that we gave way to the motions of the deepest and most 
burning love. 

These criticisms we have felt it our duty diffidently to 
offer on M. Gratry’s remarkable book, for we look upon 
its author as one of the few living men of our times, and 
as one from whom much is to be expected. He is full of 
life, zeal, and energy; he is learned, pious, and endowed 
with a philosophical genius of a high order. He writes 
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with freedom, strength, and eloquence, and wins our heart 
and kindles our enthusiasm. ‘The defects of his work are 
comparatively few; its merits are many and great, and to 
these we shall return in another article, especially to the 
part of the work that treats of the supernatural, of the 
higher demands of reason which only the supernatural can 
satisfy, and of God as the adequate object of the wants of 
the soul. In the mean time we would direct our readers 
more particularly to meditation on the adaptedness of our 
holy religion to the wants deeply felt by all men. The 
age in which we live is to be pitied rather than declaimed 
against. It is restless and unhappy. It is seeking rest 
and finding none. Its heart is loving, but has no object 
it can love. It is empty and desolate. Its song is the 
low, melodious wail of sorrow, or the wild lament of de- 
spair. Can we not speak to this age a word of hope? 
Can we not give to these sorrowing souls the object their 
hearts crave? We have that word of hope. We know 
what their hearts need, what it is, and where it is to be 
found. Their sorrow has been ours, their despair we have 
felt, and in their unrest we have shared. We have found 
faith, we have found hope, we have found a sweet, inefla- 
ble repose. Why can we not aid them? 

The Catholic has, and he only has, what this age needs, 
what especially our own countrymen want. Is there no 
way in which we can convince them of this? Is there no 
way in which we can speak to their hearts, and be to them 
messengers of love, joy, and peace? Alas! we feel at 
times that we have been too ready to despair of them, and 
too distrustful of the Divine assistance. We fear that we 
have suffered our hearts to grow cold towards them, and 
to forget the good which Almighty God may have in store 
for them. We have been too easily overcome by difficul- 
ties, and have been too loath to make sacrifices to bring 
souls to God, or rather to persuade them to let God come 
to them. But it is not too late to redeem the time, and 
we trust thousands and thousands of young Catholics are 
growing up among us, who will never be content to let our 
countrymen perish for the lack of the bread of life. 
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Arr. Il.— The History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dkr. 
Herinricu Ritter. ‘Translated from the German by 
ALEXANDER J. W. Morrison, B. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Oxford: Talboys. 1838. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Mucu of the erudition of German scholars has of late 
been devoted to the investigation of the history of philos- 
ophy. Of all the works which have appeared on this sub- 
ject, none can compare in both size and learning with that of 
Dr. Ritter, in twelve volumes, octavo. The works of Bran- 
dis, Deutinger, Rixner, Marbach, Zeller, and Schwegler are 
smaller and inferior in talent. Brucker’s large History has 
the merits of diligent research and extensive learning, and 
has been of great service to all who have since written his- 
tories of philosophical systems, but is wanting in critical 
judgment. It is an immense mass of individual and iso- 
lated facts, collected by a man of erudition, but not a phi- 
losopher. Hegel was a philosopher, but his own peculiar 
ideas run through his whole work, and color and distort 
the history to such a degree as to render it almost useless 
to the student of this branch of history. Ritter is the only 
one who has produced a history of philosophy which 
unites great learning and clearness of exposition with con- 
siderable philosophical judgment and discrimination, and 
we do not hesitate to award him the first place among the 
German historians of philosophy. 

Mr. Morrison’s translation includes only the Ancient 
Philosophy, which reaches to the close of Neo-Platonism. 
The other and better half of the work has not been trans- 
lated. Of the translation we shall say nothing. We can- 
not praise it, and to blame it were now useless, as the 
translator before this time must be aware of its demerits. 
It seems a little strange to see a work in bad English com- 
ing from a member of Trinity College, Cambridge; but 
of all the translations we have ever seen, we remember 
none which reads so badly in our language, except, per- 
haps, the Oxford translation of Kant’s Aritik der reinen 
Vernunft. 

In the Introduction, the author explains what he consid- 
ers as strictly belonging to the history of philosophy. He 
imagines that he is writing a history of a steady progress 
of philosophical thought. What in earlier times would be 
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regarded as belonging to this history, as being a problem 
or new evolution of philosophy, afterwards becomes blend- 
ed with the general mass of traditionary knowledge, and 
is no longer an ingredient in the history of philosophy. 
This tradition has its origin in the first discoveries of phi- 
losophy. Regarding all the truths of philosophy, that is to 
say, all those truths which reason can explain or verify, as 
discoverable and actually discovered by reason, the history 
of philosophy is with him a history of the attempts of the 
human mind to discover these truths. The sum of these 
truths constitutes the mass of tradition, the vantage-ground, 
as he calls it, for further improvement. On this principle, 
the mass of tradition would be so increased by the ac- 
cumulation of so many ages, that little would remain for 
philosophy at the present time, and the questions now dis- 
cussed by philosophers would be far in advance of the 
earlier problems of philosophy. But the starting-point of 
philosophers is now what it was in the earliest infancy of 
science, unless indeed more be now denied, and more con- 
sequently is to be proved now than then. The history of 
philosophy is a history of the failure, rather than of the suc- 
cess, of the human mind in the attainment of truth. The 
discovery of truth by the unaided natural reason of man 
is neither a fact nor a possibility. It is not a fact, for if it 
were, it would be necessary to admit that man, or the hu- 
man race in the beginning, was without any positive knowl- 
edge. Whereas the tendency of the nations from the very 
earliest times has been to depart from and lose sight of the 
primitive tradition made by God to man. Neither is it 
possible for the unaided reason of man to advance its 
stock of knowledge. Reason has but two modes of opera- 
tion, — the one intuitive, the other reflective. The intui- 
tive faculty is the same in all men, and can discover to one 
man no more than it does to another. It does not present 
the intelligible to the mind under a sensible form. ‘The in- 
telligible perceived in intuition cannot become the object 
of distinct apprehension, or of reflection, until sensibly 
represented in language. Words are the sensible signs of 
intelligible truths, and in the revelation of language is in- 
cluded the revelation of intelligible and necessary truth, 
which, although intuitively evident to reason, is not dis- 
tinctly apprehended by it without the sensible sign thus 
revealed. We do not therefore agree with Dr. Ritter in 
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his theory of the spider-like evolution of philosophy by 
the human mind, but hold that the necessary truths which 
constitute philosophy were originally revealed to man. 
That they are apprehended by reason, and are intuitively 
evident to it, we also maintain, and when represented by 
the sensible sign of language, they are the object of reflec- 
tion. Hence we admit no progress, in a strict sense of the 
word, in philosophy. For man originally possessed all the 
truths of philosophy. That one particular nation, or one 
particular school, may have made progress, cannot be de- 
nied, but this is only a particular progress, and is more 
properly a returning to the wisdom of those who went be- 
fore, than an advance towards something new. The 
human race is continually advancing and receding. There 
is a progress at one time, and a retrogression at another. 
One epoch may be regarded as the result of a progress 
in relation to another, but, if compared with some other 
still earlier, will be found to be no progress. In Plato and 
Aristotle we find Greek philosophy far in advance of what 
it was a century before, but in the later philosophers of 
Greece we see it decline to the lowest state of its previ- 
ous existence. 

The history of Greek philosophy. begins with Thales. 
He was the first to inquire into the origin of the universe. 
Greek philosophy first spoke in maxims and gnomes, in 
fables and dogmatical precepts. Its earliest language 
was poetry, its character was practical. Of the seven 
wise men of Greece, six acquired that name by mature 
experience and the practical wisdom resulting from it, by 
their prudence and skill in the affairs of state. ‘Thales 
was the first to give it a distinct form, and to detach 
it from the poetical mythology and dogmatical morality 
with which it was before him so identified as to lose 
all claim to the character of philosophy. Thales was of 
the Phoenician family of the Thelide, who deduced their 
origin from Cadmus and Agenor. Some of the ancient 
writers call him a Phenician, but he was born at Miletus 
on the Menander, at that time the most important city in 
Ionia. His birth is placed in the first year of the thirty- 
fifth Olympiad (640 B. C.). It is asserted with much 
probability that he travelled into Egypt and there learned 
the mathematical sciences. He is said to have introduced 
astronomy into Greece, and to have divided the year into 
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three hundred and sixty-five days. He counselled the 
Ionians to form a confede racy against the menacing power 
of Persia, and to make Teos the head of the union. He- 
rodotus says that he accompanied the Lydians in the war 
against the Medes, and when Croesus was at a loss to 
know how to transport his army across the river Halys, in 
order to penetrate into Persia, ‘'hales relieved his difficulty 
by saying that he should make the river, which was in 
front of them, flow behind them. This was done by mak- 
ing a semicircular canal, to turn the river from its former 
bed and pass in their rear; and thus they found them- 
selves on the opposite side of the river without crossing it. 
He predicted the eclipse of the sun which occurred during 
the same war. Foreseeing a great abundance of olives, 
he bought up all the oil-presses in the country, and by 
means of his monopoly acquired great wealth; but, as 
some one has remarked, philosophy does not find the same 
facilities now-a-days. When contemplating the stars, he 
fell into a ditch which he had not observed. A Thracian 
servant who attended him tauntingly told him that he 
should first observe those things which were before his feet, 
and afterwards he might aspire to the knowledge of those 
in the heavens. His death is placed by some in the 
seventieth, by others in the ninetieth year of his age. 
While viewing a gymnastic contest, he was overcome by 
the heat of the place and the infirmities of age. Dioge- 
nes Laertius cites Lobon of Argos, who says that ‘Thales 
left two hundred verses; but these were probably nothing 
more than certain pithy sayings such as were attributed to 
all the seven wise men. 

The great problem of philosophy with him was to de- 
termine the origin and cause of the universe. All things, 
he argued, are nourished by moisture, and even heat is 
produced foo, humidity, a and nourished by it. Also the 
seed of all things is humid, but water is the principle of 
the humid. Therefore, since all things arise from and are 
preserved by water, it must be the principle and cause of 
all things. That water was the cause of all things was a 
very ancient opinion in Greece. Homer says, ’Qxeavis éomep 
yéveois mavtecot réruxra, and the ancient fable taught that 
Oceanus and Tethys were the parents of generation. 
Thales gave the universe a soul or principle of motion, 
and regarded the whole world as a living being. By the 
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human soul he understood the principle of motion in man, 
and in the same sense he is said to have maintained that 
amber and the magnet have a soul, because they possess a 
moving force. ‘The universal soul of the world he called 
divine and eternal, but he did not regard it as a divinity 
distinct from water, but as an inherent quality of water. 
The original water, which he regards as the principle and 
cause of all, is possessed of this divine soul, which is the 
principle of motion and is identified with it, and it is by 
this moving force of the water that all things are evolved 
or generated from it. Such atheistic physiologizing might 
perhaps be regarded as unworthy of the name of philoso- 
phy, and it might be asked what Thales did for science. 
But there are two things in the philosophy of Thales 
which are of importance. ‘The first is the doctrine of the 
unity of the First Cause; and the second is, that, in at- 
tempting by argument to establish his position, he cut 
himself off from the mythological poets, and founded the 
philosophy of Greece. 

Thales was followed by a succession of philosophers 
in Ionia, who did ‘little more than continue his inquiries 
into the origin of the universe. The oldest of these was 
Anaximander, born at Miletus, in the second year of the for- 
ty-third Olympiad (607 B. C.). He was the friend or disci- 
ple of ‘Thales, who was thirty years his senior. ‘lo Anaxi- 
mander is commonly ascribed the invention of the sun-dial, 
though Pliny says it was discovered by Anaximenes, and 
Herodotus says it was brought into Greece from Babylon. 
He wrote his philosophy in verse, and although it was soon 
afterwards lost, it may very probably have been seen by 
the earlier writers. Anaximander is said to have been the 
first to use the Greek word dpyj to designate the principle 
or origin of things. ‘This he placed in the infinite. By 
the infinite he understood a mixture (yéyya) of all the ele- 
mentary parts. He calls the infinite divine, eternal, and 
imperishable, and endows it with a necessary and inherent 
motion, whereby the elements of the infinite separate 
themselves from one another. The infinite with Anaxi- 
mander is a unity, but contains the multiplicity of elements 
out of which things are composed by separation and com- 
bination. On the decomposition of the infinite, the cold 
and earthy were separated from the warm. The former 
constitute the earth, the latter the heavenly bodies, which 
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he regarded as balls of fire surrounded by air, and emitting 
light through apertures, so that, when the aperture of the 
sun is shut up, its light is no longer visible, thus causing an 
eclipse. ‘The primal mixture of the cold and watery was 
to a certain degree dried up by the constantly increasing 
heat of the sun, thus forming our globe in its present con- 
dition. ‘The first animals issued from the moisture which 
was dried up by the sun, and came forth covered with a 
prickly rind or shell, which they afterwards burst and ap- 
peared on the dry ground. The first birth of animals was 
very imperfect, but as the earth grew dryer by the action of 
the sun it became capable of producing more perfect ani- 
mals. Man was the last of these productions, and being in 
need of great assistance in his infancy he was first formed 
in a fish-shape, and after he became able to assist him- 
self he was thrown upon the land and took his present 
form. The effect of the sun’s heat upon the earth is to 
dry up the cold elements of which it is formed, leaving 
only the warm. Therefore he said that the earth will be 
destroyed by fire, and again return into the infinite, to be 
again separated and evolved into combinations similar 
to the present. He said the stars were gods, and were 
produced from the infinite and returned to it, and were ab- 
sorbed in it at long intervals. In this doctrine of Anaxi- 
mander we find the old fable that all things in the begin- 
ning were chaos, an opinion whith seems to pervade 
almost all the older philosophy of Greece. Admitting no 
divinity, for the stars, which he called gods, were the pro- 
duction of the infinite, he attributed a self-moving force to 
the infinite, by which are produced the many changes 
which it continually undergoes. This was the prevailing 
doctrine of atheists, and hence Aristotle, to prove God, 
refutes this argument; and by showing that whatever is 
moved is moved by another, he deduces the necessity of a 
first Mover, unmoved, which is God. 

Anaximenes, the third in order of the Ionian philoso- 
phers, is generally regarded as the disciple of Anaximander. 
Dr. Ritter brings two objections to this. He thinks he 
discovers a greater resemblance to Thales in the doctrine 
of Anaximenes than in that of Anaximander. ‘To this we 
attach but little importance, for the scholar does not neces- 
sarily follow the precepts of the master, and, moreover, the 
doctrine of Anaximander is not so different from that of 
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Thales and Anaximenes as to warrant the denial that he 
may have been the pupil of the one, and the teacher of 
the other. The other argument, which he deduces from 
chronology, is not more conclusive. 

“ The usual chronology,” he says, “does not in any 
wise consist with the supposition that Anaximenes was the 
disciple of Anaximander; for although widely different dates 
are assigned for the birth of Anaximenes, the more credi- 
ble »ccount of Apollodorus places the event in Olympiad 
63, whereas Anaximander died shortly after the fifty-eighth 
Olympiad. * The account of Apollodorus, which he calls 
“the more credible account,” says that Anaximenes was 
born in the sixty-third Olympiad, and died at the time of 
the taking of Sardis. Sardis was captured by Cyrus, 
O48 B. C., and the sixty-third Olympiad began 528 B. C., 
which would place the death of Anaximenes twenty years 
earlier than his birth. Such a contradictory statement can 
hardly be called “the more credible account.” Ritter re- 
marks, that “the statement in this tradition, that he died at 
the time of the capture of Sardis, originated apparently 
from some inadvertence.” It is equally possible that the 
other part of the statement, that he was born in the sixty- 
third Olympiad, may have “originated from some inad- 
vertence,” and we reject the whole statement, as being 
both contradictory to itself and to the other writers. Ori- 
gen“ says he flourished in the first year of the fifty-eighth 
Olympiad (548 B. C.). Suidas says he was born in the 
fifty-fifth Olympiad (560 B. C.), which would make him 
forty-seven years younger than Anaximander. Besides 
other authorities, Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, 
Plutarch, Busebius, C lemens Alexandrinus, and Cicero, all 
call him the disciple of Anaximander. 

Anaximenes taught that infinite air is the principle of 
all things. The air is infinite, but the objects which are 
produced from it are finite. ‘The gods and the human 
soul are the purest productions of air, and approach near- 
est to the nature of the infinite air. He differed from Anax- 
imander in determining the nature of the infinite, which 
the latter considered as a mixture of all the elements. 
Like him, he makes motion an inherent quality in the 
primary substance. When rarefied, the air becomes fire ; 
when condensed, water; water condensed becomes earth 
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and stones. His physical doctrine or explanation of the 
natural phenomena is exceedingly rude and simple, though 
quite in accordance with his theory. Thus, he said, earth- 
quakes are produced either by too great dryness or too 
great moisture in the earth, caused by excess of heat or 
rain. Anaximenes left two disciples, according to the gen- 
eral opinion, Anaxagoras and Diogenes. 

Anaxagoras was born at Clazomene, in Ionia, in the 
first year of the seventieth Olympiad (500 B. C.), accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, and died in the eighty-eighth (428 
B. C.). He inherited an easy competency, which he re- 
nounced in order to apply himself wholly to the study of 
nature. He visited Athens at the age of twenty years, 
but seems to have returned to Ionia, and there taught phi- 
losophy for some time after the death of Anaximenes. He 
afterwards established himself at -Athens, where many 
distinguished men are said to have been his disciples. 
Among these are mentioned Archelaus, Socrates, Empe- 
docles, Democritus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, ‘Thucyd- 
ides, Pericles, ‘'hemistocles, Euripides, and sop the 
tragedian. That he taught philosophy publicly, at Athens, 
is contrary to the assertion of Diogenes Laertius, who 
says that Archelaus, his disciple, was the first to bring the 
natural or physical philosophy of Ionia to Athens. In his 
old age, Anaxagoras was accused of impiety towards the 
gods, and exiled from Athens. He then retired to Lamp- 
sacus, where he soon afterwards died. His memory was 
held in great veneration in that city, and, in accordance 
with a request which he made the magistrates before dy- 
ing, the anniversary of his death was granted as a holiday, 
and was still kept in the time of Diogenes Laertius. ‘The 
doctrine of Anaxagoras is that all things are formed of 
infinitely small particles, infinite in number. Nothing be- 
gins or ceases to be, for all generation is a mixing to- 
gether or aggregation, and all corruption is a separation of 
the original particles. ‘These particles are called époopepy 
OF dSpoopepaa, or similarly disposed parts; but whether 
Anaxagoras used this term may be doubted. Ritter thinks 
Aristotle was the first to use it. ‘This whole mass of com- 
mingled and disorderly elements or particles was brought 
into order and formed into the world by the action of in- 
telligence. He rejected chance, and fate he declared to 
be only an empty name. Iie seems to have regarded in- 
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telligence as wholly distinct from matter and opposed to it. 
“ Intelligence,” he says, “is infinite ; it rules by itself, and 
is mixed up with nothing, but is alone, in and by itself; for 
if it were not by itself, but mixed up with something else, 
it would have a part of all things, if mixed with any. 
For in all there is a part of all, as we have said.” Our 
souls are participations of the infinite intelligence which 
pervades all, and animates and informs the material world. 
The peculiar operation of intelligence is in the arranging 
and disposing of the elementary particles. It differs from 
the motive force of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxime- 
nes in its nature, but not in its effects. The latter isa 
quality or attribute of the material element, whereas the 
former is a distinct and immaterial substance, although 
the nature and power of this immaterial principle were not 
fully understood by Anaxagoras, and were developed only 
by later philosophers. Still, in asserting the immaterial, 
he merited well of philosophy, and stands considerably in 
advance of his Ionian predecessors. 

Diogenes, the other disciple of Anaximenes, was born at 
Apollonia in Crete. He is said to have succeeded Anax- 
agoras in the chair of philosophy at Miletus, and to have 
visited Athens, where Demetrius Phalereus says he excited 
such envy as to be in danger of his life. He wrote a work 
on nature, of which some fragments have been preserved by 
Simplicius and others. He followed Anaximenes in making 
air the principle of whatever exists. Air is with Diogenes 
an eternal and immortal body, and is possessed of rational 
intelligence; and here he gives it greater perfection than 
was accorded by Anaximenes. ‘The latter admitted life 
and motion in air, but did not consider intelligence as its 
essential property. With Diogenes the main idea is that 
of intelligence. He considers the universe as arranged in 
the most perfect harmony and order, and from this infers 
the necessity of intelligence. ‘The human soul is of this 
nature, and is a participation of the original infinite air. 

The Ionian school came to a close in Archelaus, a dis- 
ciple of Anaxagoras, and according to the most probable 
authorities an Athenian. He is said to have taught phi- 
losophy at Athens, and to have been the master of Socrates. 
He endeavored to unite the infinite air which Anaximenes 
and Diogenes made the principle of all things with the in- 
telligence and homaomeriw of Anaxagoras, and to have 
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regarded this intelligence as material, and of the nature of 
air. His doctrine of ethics was, that right and wrong are 
not so by nature, but by law, or, as Ritter understands 
vduos, by the distribution and arrangement of the elements. 

Heraclitus the Ephesian is usually classed among the 
Ionian philosophers, chiefly because he can be ranked with 
no other school. He flourished about the sixty-ninth 
Olympiad (500 B. C.). He was of a gioomy and melan- 
choly disposition, treating with contempt the opinions of 
all the rest of the world, ~ and therefore the more attached 
to his own. He has been justly surnamed the obscure, 
and compares himself to the Sibyl, who, he says, “ speak- 
ing with inspired mouth, smileless, inornate, and unper- 
fumed, pierces through centuries, by the power of the 
god.” Like his predecessors of the Ionian school, Hera- 
clitus busied himself with the attempt to discover the ele- 
mentary principle of things, and his conclusion was, that 
“no one of the gods or men made this world, but it was, 
is, and always will be an ever- -living fire.” The harmony 
of the world proceeds from conflicting impulses, as thatof 
the lyre, or the bow, and the strife between opposite ten- 
dencies is the cause, the parent, of all things. Everything 
is composed of contrary and opposing elements; the same 
thing is both good and evil, young and old, though not at 
the same time, or under the same aspect. He dwells much 
on the continual change which is found in everything. We 
cannot go twice to the same riv er, for different waters are 
constantly flowing down, and we ourselves are not the same, 
but are subject to a continual change. Men are mortal 
gods, and gods immortal men: the death of one is the life 
of the other. This, taken in connection with another ex- 
pression of Heraclitus, that death is in our life, and life in 
our death, shows that what he calls gods are men rendered 
immortal by death. He adduced no arguments to prove his 
assertion that fire was the principle of all phenomena, and 
there is so much that is dark and figurative in the expres- 
sions of this philosopher, that many have thought that by 
fire he did not mean the element which we call fire, but 
that he used the word in a figurative sense, to express 
the one living essence, absolute life and motion. He en- 
dowed fire with reason, and maintained that man is nat- 
urally irrational, and becomes rational only through the 
fire which embraces all. The delusion, that he has a rea- 
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son of his own, arises from ignorance, and although reason 
is universal, the majority live as though they bad an intelli- 
gence of their own. Wherefore the criterion of truth with 
him is the universal and divine reason. ‘That which ap- 

ears the same to all is to be believed, for it rests on the 
authority of the universal reason; but the particular opin- 
ion of any one person is not to be trusted for the opposite 
reason. ‘The universal Heraclitus considers as the true, 
the divine; and the soul inhaling the breath of life, which is 
the fire that pervades all, receives the universal life within 
itself. 

The idea of the unity and divinity of all is a character- 
istic feature of the Ionian philosophy. Here atheism and 
pantheism seem to meet and combine in almost equal 
parts. In one the atheistic element slightly predominates, 
in another it is the pantheistic w hich is the more ap- 
parent, but both are everywhere discoverable in their phi- 
losophy. We find in none of them an individual and de- 
terminate divinity, but they all hold to a universal soul 
animating and informing all nature. Starting from the 
sensible phenomena it was impossible to get to the purely 
intelligible. ‘There is no logical process by which they 
could pass from the creature to the Creator. But however 
little importance we may attach to their physiological in- 
vestigations, we must remember that they began the phi- 
losophic movement of Greece, and opened the way for 
others. ‘Their doctrines hardly deserve the name of phi- 
losophy. Endeavoring to explain the growth or develop- 
ment of the world from the original, ete rnal matter, one 
thought it proceeded from water, another from air, a third 
from “fire, and a fourth, rejecting all these, maintained that 
it proceeded from a mixture of all the elements. ‘Their phil- 
osophical investigations were nothing more than a physio- 
logical inquiry into the method of the production of the 
universe, very much like the learned researches of modern 
physicists, who endeavor to explain the formation of the 
world out of the gases. But in their rude and half-formed 
doctrines we behold the dawn of philosophy upon Greece. 
Slowly breaking forth from the dark night of poetical idol- 
atry and mythical superstition, the spirit of inquiry spread 
over Greece, and prepared the way for a brighter age. As 
a modern writer well observes, “ Without the errors of 
Thales, Socrates might have spent his life in spoiling mar- 
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ble, Plato might have been only a second-rate poet, and 
Aristotle an intriguing pedagogue.” 

About the same time with the Ionian school flourished the 
Pythagoreans. Their founder, Pythagoras, was a contem- 
porary of the earlier Ionians. He was born at Samos in the 
forty-ninth Olympiad (584 B. C.). The fabulous legends of 
which he is the subject are nearly as ancient as history itself. 


* All the fables and anecdotes recited,” says Dr. Ritter, “ re- 
veal to us the saint,—the worker of miracles, —the teacher of 
a divine wisdom ; his very birth is marvellous and wonderful ; some 
accounts making him the son of Apollo, others of Hermes. 
Wherever he appeared, a divine halo shone around him; he is 
said to have exhibited a golden thigh ; Abaxes the Scythian came 
to him flying on a golden arrow; he was seen at different places 
at the same time ; wild beasts were obedient to his call; the river- 
god held converse with him; he received from Hermes the gift 
of the recollection of his previous existence, and the power to 
awaken the same remembrance in others ; he heard the harmony 
of the spheres; and his sayings passed for unerring wisdom, Who 
now will wonder that he received from the Crotoniats the title of 
Hyperborean Apollo? ” — Vol. I. p. 330. 


Almost all authorities agree that Pythagoras travelled 
into Egypt, but it is less certain that he visited the Magi 
of Persia and Chalda, or the Gymnosophists of India. 
Dr. Ritter attaches very little importance to his foreign 
travels, and thinks he learned very little from the Egyp- 
tians. Although Pythagoras may not have been initiated 
into all the secret lore of the priests of Egypt, there is 
much in his doctrine that he must have brought from that 
country, and also much that would confirm the assertion 
that he visited India. ‘The resemblance between the Py- 
thagorean and Egyptian symbols is far from inconsider- 
able. ‘The funeral customs were the same, and both the 
Egyptians and Pythagoreans abstained from particular 
sorts of food. ‘The doctrine of metempsychosis or trans- 
migration of souls was taught by the Egyptians. On his 
return from Egypt, Pythagoras opened a school at Samos 
and taught his doctrines in a symbolic form. He is said 
to have received his moral maxims, which he called divine 
precepts, from Empedoclea, the priestess of Delos, and to 
have visited Crete, where he was admitted into all the 
mystical secrets of the caverns of Ida. From Crete he 
went to Sparta, to Elis, and to o— At this latter 
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place he was asked by King Leon what was his profession, 
and, disclaiming the title of cogdés, or wise man, which was 
borne by those before him who gave themselves up to the 
study of wisdom, he called himself qArdcogos, a lover or 
seeker of wisdom, which was afterwards used by all who 
cultivated wisdom. From Samos he migrated to Croton, 
in Magna Grecia, about 540 B. C. Here he assembled a 
large number of disciples, on whom he enjoined a particu- 
lar mode of life. Dr. Ritter tells us: — 


** The association founded by Pythagoras appears to have been 
a secret society: several traditions refer to this, the greater part 
of which were, however, in later times, exaggerated into the im- 
probable, if not the impossible. The complete initiation in the 
orgies, as in all similar institutions, was preceded by certain 
courses of probation and minor inductions. A peculiar practice 
is imputed to Pythagoras ; that he first of all examined the physi- 
ognomy of the candidates for initiation ; he then habituated them, 
during the period of probation, to a long silence (éyeuv6ia). The 
periods of the several initiations are given differently, and indeed 
in such matters we must not expect to be able to speak with posi- 
tive certainty. It is probable, however, and indeed consistent with 
the general constitution of such associations, that the Pythagoreans 
were divided, according to the grade of initiation, into different 
classes, the denominations of which we are utterly ignorant of, 
except the very general classification into Exoterici and Esoterici. 
In such holy fraternities it is not surprising that much should have 
been supported by an appeal to the respect entertained by the 
associates for the original founder; and this, in all probability, is 
the explication of the far-famed airis épa of the Pythagoreans. 
There is, moreover, nothing remarkable in the admission of women 
to the mysteries, — those much-famed female Pythagoreans. The 
institution was maintained by its members living in common, by 
common customs, by bodily and mental exercises; there were 
certain precepts for the direction of the associates delivered, partly 
in symbolical aphorisms, the import of which may indeed be 
guessed at, but cannot be accurately given ; partly in plain and 
clearly expressed rules of conduct, some of which, it is not un- 
likely, have come down to us in the so-called golden verses of 
Pythagoras. ‘To the community of living practised by the Pythag- 
oreans belonged the common meals (evecria), for which par- 
ticular sorts of food appear to have been enjoined by their first 
founder ; though, indeed, the statements on this point are far from 
unanimous. Lastly, they had also certain peculiar ordinances to 
be observed in the burial of adepts. The asserted community of 
property looks like an exaggeration of later days ; for it is contra- 
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dictory of many anecdotes of the private wealth of individual mem- 


bers, which are more probable than the general accounts.” — Vol. 
I. pp. 339 - 341. 


The doctrines of the Pythagoreans were introduced into 
Greece Proper by the dispersion of the society, which is 
thus related by Ritter. 


** The Pythagoreans, we are told, (for the truth of all particulars 
we cannot pretend to vouch,) had acquired considerable influence 
in the politics of Croton, and given to its constitution an almost 
perfect form of aristocracy. Their influence is also represented as 
extending to Metapontum, Locri, Sybaris, and Tarentum, and as 
especially inimical to all tyrannical governments. About this time 
one Tetys had established himself in the tyranny of Sybaris, and 
the unfriendly nobles had fled to Croton. The refusal of the Cro- 
toniats, at the instance of the Pythagoreans, to deliver up the fugi- 
tives when demanded by Tetys, occasioned a war between these 
two neighboring states ; the Crotoniats, under the command of the 
Pythagorean Milo defeated the once powerful but effeminated Sy- 
barites, and destroyed their city, Their success, however, entailed 
the ruin of the Pythagoreans. In the division of the spoil a dis- 
pute arose from among the popular party, led on by Cylon, who 
had, it is said, on account of the impurity of his morals, been re- 
fused admission into Pythagorean society. The discontented at- 
tacked the Pythagoreans, who were assembled in the house of Milo, 
where the greater number were slain. Pythagoras himself is rep- 
resented as having escaped the danger, and fled into other cities of 
Lower Italy ; but as the persecution of the Pythagoreans rapidly 
extended thither also, he met his death, according to the story, at 
Metapontum, B. C. 358.* After his decease, his memory was 
held in the greatest respect by the Italian Greeks ; and even in 
the time of Cicero, the spot was pointed out where he was said to 
have perished. 

** This persecution of the Pythagoreans was followed by a great 
political movement throughout all the Italian states. Everywhere 
the Pythagorean houses of assembly were burnt to the ground, and 
the leading citizens banished ; until at last the friendly intervention 
of the Achzans effected a reconciliation of parties, and an Achwan 
constitution, i. e. a democracy, was introduced. In all like- 
lihood, this persecution of the Pythagoreans and their political 
principles was the cause and occasion of the appearance of so 
many philosophers of this sect in Greece Proper. Some, however, 
remained in Italy, and there enjoyed for the most part high politi- 
cal consideration.”” — Vol. I. pp. 344-346. 


* This date is incorrect. ‘The attack on the Pythagoreans by Cylon 
was 504, B. C. 
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The teachings of Pythagoras were preserved and con- 
tinued through the sect of the Pythagoreans, without any 
remarkable change, for a long time, and we learn what 
these were from the writings of his followers. The first who 
gave a written expression to their doctrines is said to have 
been Philolaus, fragments of whom have come down to us, 
and have been collected and proved genuine by Béckh, in 
a small book published at Berlin in 1819. Philolaus lived 
at Thebes, and was the teacher of Cebes and Simmias, who 
afterwards left him and went to Socrates. Lysis of Taren- 
tum, another of the most distinguished of the sect of Py- 
thagoras, lived also at Thebes, and was the instructor of 
Epaminondas. Clinias, also of Tarentum, lived at Heraclea, 
but neither he nor Lysis appears to have written anything. 
Archytas, born at 'T'arentum about 440 B. C., was a distin- 
guished general as well as philosopher. He was never 
defeated in battle, and enjoyed the confidence of his fellow- 
townsmen, and was celebrated for his moral virtues. He 
was also skilled in mathematics, in music, and wrote sev- 
eral works; but whatever we possess that is attributed to 
him is generally considered spurious, as are also those at- 
tributed to 'Timeus, Eurytus, and Ocellus Lucanus. Of 
the Pythagoreans prior to the time of Socrates we have 
no historical information, and have no knowledge of any 
work earlier than Philolaus. It is very uncertain how 
much of the Pythagorean doctrine was taught by the 
founder of the school, and how much belongs to his suc- 
cessors. Ancient writers more frequently speak of the 
doctrine of the school in general, than of Pythagoras, and 
we are obliged to consider the doctrines of the whole 
sect very much in the same manner that we would those 
of a single individual. The writers subsequent to Aris- 
totle, often confound the later doctrines which succeeded 
those of the ancient Pythagoreans with those which were 
old and genuine, whereas they were wholly distinct, and 
had nothing in common but the name. 

The first thing to be considered in the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy is the formula, “ Number is the essence and 
first principle of all things.” All realities are numbers, 
and are evolved from one, the monad, or unity, which con- 
tains the essence of all numbers. ‘This one is used by the 
Pythagoreans in two distinct senses. In one sense it is 
the essence of number, sometimes called by them the even- 
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odd, as being both even and odd, or more properly, as con- 
taining in itself the essence of oddness and of evenness ; of 
oddness, inasmuch as, added to the even, it makes the even 
odd; and of evenness, because, added to the odd, it makes 
it even. In the other sense in which they use it, it is the 
first number, unity ; as such it is odd, and stands opposed 
to the first even number, two, the dyad. The one, the 
even-odd, contains in itself perfection and imperfection and 
all contrary and opposing qualities. Among the primary 
principles contained in the one, Aristotle enumerates the 
finite or limited, and the infinite or unlimited ; the odd and 
the even, the one and the many; the right and the left ; 
the male and the female; the quiescent and the moving ; 
the right line and the curve ; light and darkness ; good and 
evil; the square and the oblong. ‘These principles are ten, 
or the sum of the first four numbered, the tetractys. Philo- 
laus begins the exposition of his doctrine by attempting to 
show that all things are formed of the limited and the un- 
limited. Whatever can be known must be limited, must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. The beginning 
and the end are the limiting or the limits, the middle is 
unlimited. In corporeal things the limits are spacial 
points, units or monads. ‘These monads, or numerical 
units, are not bodies, but are incorporeal and strictly math- 
ematical points. By means of the unlimited or the in- 
terval, these points form lines, the lines surfaces, and the 
surfaces solids or bodies. The interval or unlimited, is 
negative, a void or vacuum which, as Aristotle says, “ sep- 
arates the numbers, and determines their nature and the 
place of things.” The limiting and the unlimited, and all 
the other primary principles of things, are in the one, and are 
everywhere pervaded by it, being evolved from the one and 
again returning to the one. ‘The evolution of the world is 
caused by the contrary and opposing principles in the one ; 
the monad or odd, which is perfect and positive, and the 
dyad or even, which is imperfect and negative. Hence 
number is the essence of things. All reality is number, 
but exists only in so far as united with the void and un- 
limited. 

That by the One the Pythagoreans understood God, is 
evident from many of their expressions ; and when stripped 
of the symbolical terms, there will be found two elements 
in their doctrine of the origin of things. The one is the 
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Indian doctrine of emanation ; the other is peculiar to their 
school, and consists in regarding number as the essence 
and reality of all things. ‘The resemblance to Indian pan- 
theism in the doctrine that all things are evolved from 
the original one, is seen on.a very slight comparison of the 
two systems. ‘The philosophers of India place the germ 
of the multiple in the first being, as Pythagoras includes 
the dyad in the monad, which is at the same time odd and 
even, unity and number, the one and the many. ‘The first 
being is one, eternal, and most simple ; and when the Py- 
thagoreans attribute to him contradictory qualities which 
mutually destroy one another, they start with an impos- 
sible being, a being which is, and yet is not. Without 
doubt they sought to avoid Oriental dualism by placing 
the opposing principles in the same being; but they there- 
by destroyed all being, and made the very ground-work 
and starting-point of their philosophy an error. ‘The other 
point, which is the peculiar feature of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, and which has been thought by many to be a 
consequence of their mathematical and musical studies, 
is the introduction of number into their system as the 
essence and reality. It is very possible that, from their 
mathematical studies, they came to attach greater impor- 
tance to the consideration of the one in its opposition to 
the multiple. From this they proceeded to the position, 
that whatever is or exists must in some manner be con- 
tained in the first cause; and, regarding God as the one, 
they concluded that the realities of things which are con- 
tained in the first cause, in the one, must be numbers, and 
that they are contained in God, in the manner in which 
numbers are contained in the one or the unit from which 
they are evolved. Some similarity to the opinion that all 
things are numbers may perhaps be discovered in the an- 
cient belief in incantations and invocations, which sup- 
posed that things bore a necessary relation to words or 
numbers. The numbers of Pythagoras appear to have 
layed the same part in his system as ideas in that 
of Plato, though more clearly understood and more fully 
and philosophically developed by Plato than by the Py- 
thagoreans. 

Pythagoras held the soul to be incorporeal and immor- 
tal. But not admitting that it could exist otherwise than 
joined to and inclosed in a body, he taught the migration 
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of the soul from one body to another. 'The body with 
which the soul is clothed in this life is called earthly or 
terrestrial, from the predominant element; but if it be so 
purified from the grosser elements that the predominant 
substance will be air, then we shall have an airy or pneu- 
matic body, which they call also a luciform body. They 
regarded the soul as an evolution or procession from the 
universal soul, which, before entering its terrestrial body, 
possesses a subtile, airy body, of the same nature of the 
bodies of demons. ‘The soul may be separated from the 
earthly body, or pass froin one body to another, but can 
never be free from all body. For the soul is the harmony 
of the body, and for its activity is dependent on the bodily 
organs. ‘The opinion that the soul is inseparable from a 
body is a most ancient opinion, and in later times has been 
held by many Fathers of the Church. Origen" says that 
after death the soul subsists in what is called a luciform 
body; and that it was the opinion of the Jews that souls 
after death had certain bodies united tothem. Tertullian + 
and St. Irenzeus ¢ also seem to hold the same doctrine. 
St. Paul, in speaking of the body in its future state 
after the resurrection, uses the same expressions as many 
of the Pythagoreans in treating of the body with which 
the soul is clothed after death. And as the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body was known to the Jéws, it is very 
possible that the Pythagoreans were not ignorant of it, 
and may have adopted a part of the doctrine into their 
philosophy. 

‘The soul was divided by the Pythagoreans into the ra- 
tional and irrational parts. ‘The rational is peculiar to 
man, the irrational is possessed also by the brutes. Anoth- 
er division attributed to them is into reason (@péves), in- 
telligence (vots), and desire (@vpés). Closely connected with 
the division of the soul into the rational and irrational 
parts is their doctrine of morals. ‘They taught that virtue 
was a harmony which they regarded as the agreement of 
the rational and the irrational in life. Justice they defined 
to be a similarly similar number, by which we are told 
they meant to convey the maxim that every one shouid 
receive his deserts. ‘They insist upon moderation in the 


* Adv. Celsum, Lib. II. p. 97. ¢ De An., Cap. VII. p. 165. 
t Lib. II. cap. xxxiv. p. 168. 
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desires and the passions, and the endurance of hunger and 
thirst, and every kind of hardship; so that it was a precept 
with them, that the sufferer should not lessen, but rather 
add to, his burden. ‘Their command over anger is justly 
celebrated, and an example of their observance of faith and 
friendship is shown in the well-known story of Damon and 
Pythias, who are numbered among the Pythagoreans. 
Perhaps not the least merit of Pythagoras and his 
school is in the method of their philosophy. The Ionian 
school followed the inductive method. Pythagoras, on the 
contrary, held to the deductive. ‘The Ionian philosophers 
observed the cause of life or motion in particular cases, 
and by induction concluded that the same was the cause 
of life to the whole. ‘They were led to this by their at- 
tempts to explain the phenomena of the universe. Induc- 
tion is only allowable in physical science, but not always 
éven there may it be used. ‘The science of the lonians 
was purely physical, and they followed the rules of induc- 
tion, and yet did not reach the truth. ‘The Pythagoreans, 
on the contrary, adhering to the deductive process, sought 
to deduce their metaphysics from the principle, “ Number 
is the essence and reality of all things.’ Admitting the 
truth of this principle, we must admit all that can be logi- 
cally deduced from it. But this formula, taken in its literal 
meaning, is not true, though the method is the correct one. 
Intellectual intuition furnishes the mind with the necessary 
truths. ‘These are the premises and the data of philosophy. 
Whatever may be deduced from them is true, for it is con- 
tained inthem. It is a conclusion from the universal to the 
particular, and the truth of this conclusion is evident to 
reason. If, however, instead of taking our premises from 
reason, we endeavor to obtain them from observation and 
induction, we reverse the order of reason, and arrive at no 
certain conclusion. The inductive method is so much 
followed in our own days, that a few remarks on this sub- 
ject may not be misapplied here. ‘Though old as the old- 
est philosophy of Greece, we are nevertheless told that it 
is an invention of modern times, and constitutes the great 
superiority of modern science over that of the ancients. 
By it we are to get our premises, we are to discover uni- 
versal principles. But if these are furnished by induction 
they are conclusions and not premises. Every induction 
must be an induction from something, it must have a ¢er- 
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minus a quo which is prior to the principles which are in- 
duced. Consequently, the first principles with which the 
inductive philosopher starts, and from which he reasons, 
are first principles eax hypothesi, and are not first principles 
because there is something prior to them. Aristotle stig- 
matized induction as an imperfect syllogism, and says that 
it produces certainty only when the enumeration is com- 
plete. But this is never complete, and consequently the 
conclusion is never certain. ‘There is more in the conclu- 
sion than in the premises, and this vitiates not only the 
syllogism, but every other process of reasoning. One of 
the conditions of induction is that the genus or kind should 
be known previous to the induction. ‘This cannot be dis- 
covered by observation and experiment, for observation 
and experiment can only be made upon physical beings, 
or beings actually existing, whereas the kind or genus is 
neither a being actually existing, nor is ita quality of an 
actually existent being. Inductive philosophers here fall 
into a vicious circle, making the kind to be established by 
induction, and yet preceding induction as a necessary con- 
dition, which if not previously known, all induction is im- 
possible. Nor would they help themselves by saying that 
it is obtained by reasoning, for then reasoning would be 
prior to induction, from which it takes its premises. Asa 
process of reasoning induction does not give certainty, and 
on this ground, were all other reasons wanting, it should 
be rejected from philosophical science, which deals with 
certainty, not with opinions. It may lead the naturalist 
to new truths, provoke suspicions whereby he is influenced 
to make new observations, but it has no office in philoso- 
phy. The’ mind does not take its principles from induc- 
tion, but, as we insist and repeat, “in season and out of 
season,” ‘the first principles of reason are intuitively evident. 
Furnished to the mind by intuition, these truths are the 
matter of reflection. The mind may analyze them and 
dissect them, may turn them over and regard them under 
various aspects, and may deduce from them what is con- 
tained in them, but it cannot get from them what is not in 
them. Whatever principles the mind receives from an- 
other source are either intuitively evident, or are accepted 
on the authority of the teacher. None are obtained by a 
process of reasoning. Philosophy taken in its strictest 
sense is the science of reason, and under this view is not 
THIRD SERIES. — VOL. III. NO. I. 6 
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distinguishable from logic. Its object is necessary truth, 
and the method of reasoning from this truth. But philos- 
ophy has always been joined with other sciences, most 
frequently with mythology and theology. It is not sufli- 
cient of itself to lead man to a complete knowledge of 
even natural truth. It requires the aid of revelation to 
be a full and compiete guide to man, and has always been 
more or less closely connected with it; and where revela- 
tion has been corrupted and to a great extent lost sight of, 
as was the case with the Gentile world generally before 
the coming of Christ, philosophy is insufficient to lead 
men to the truth, but, taking its doctrines from adulterated 
revelation, it is wholly employed in confirming an errone- 
ous tradition, or in deducing from it new errors. ‘This was 
the case in ancient Greece, where the traditions of the 
original revelation had become so corrupted that it is diffi- 
‘cult to trace in its teachings the original dogma from 
which they were corrupted. For many of the errors of 
these philosophers were travesties of some great truth 
which had been revealed to man in the beginning, but by 
the lapse of time, the small number of learned men, and 
the absence of ancient writings, became transformed into 
a new expression, little resembling its original meaning. 
It is not to be wondered at that men living in the midst of 
Pagan nations, themselves Pagans like those around them, 
should fail in their attempt to seize the truth in all its 
plenitude. ‘They erred, as it was but natural they should. 
But their errors may be of service to us if we but distin- 
guish in them the true from the false, holding to the true 
but rejecting the false. The history of their errors would 
be to us as the chart to the sailor in an unknown sea, 
pointing out the rocks and shoals on which he may strike 
if not warned. The history of philosophy, regarded in 
this light, is not a barren study, but is as useful as any 
other branch of this science. If histories of philosophy 
were written by men who have correct views, and who 
would labor to point out what is good and separate it from 
what is bad in the system of each philosopher, such books 
placed.in the hands of youth would do more towards the 
reforming of philosophy than the countless volumes on 
abstract theories, written in scarcely intelligible German 
or inaccurate and unphilosophic French, with which our 
libraries are filled. 
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Arr. Il]. — Gesammelte Schriften. Von J. V. Ravowirz 
Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1853. 5 Bde. 16mo. 


In the last number of this Review we offered some re- 
marks upon a work by Radowitz concerning Church and 
State. For the purpose of rendering our readers still more 
familiar with the writings of this author, we now turn to 
his collected works, published under his supervision a short 
time before his death. ‘The last two volumes, which con- 
tain short fragments, particularly engage our attention at 
present. He here treats almost every subject of interest, 
or offers a few remarks as he proceeds on all the matters 
agitated for many years past. They are collected together 
in the order in which they were written, and therefore with 
little or no connection of subject, except that the fragments 
of the first volume are classed under the head of doctrines 
of politics and right, and those of the second are divided 
into religious or philosophic and literary or artistic. We 
propose to translate here some of the fragments of the first 
volume, which contain the political doctrines or opinions 
of Radowitz. 

Though we rarely disagree with the views of this distin- 
guished author, we sometimes dislike his expressions. And 
yet even when this is the case, we can hardly find fault with 
the man. Firmly attached to his faith as a Catholic, he 
wished to be as gentle towards those who differed with him 
as he could consistently, and although he is not afraid to 
avow boldly his convictions, he is unwilling to wound unne- 
cessarily the feelings of others. This is a laudable feeling, 
and we honor it. ‘The expressions of such a writer should 
be taken in their strictest sense, while most readers would 
construe what he says in the most broad and liberal, and 
might interpret him as asserting or admitting what he 
would reject and deny. In reading his works, we often 
experience an unpleasant apprehension that we shall stum- 
ble upon an erroneous expression or false proposition, 
which, although quickly dispelled, destroys much of the 
enjoyment we should otherwise find in the perusal of his 
works. This objection, however, applies less to the pres- 
ent volume of his works than to any of the others. 

The first of these fragments which we wish to lay be- 
fore our readers is on the most general “ View of Politics.” 
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** All must return at last to this great question: Does the indi- 
vidual personality end with this life, or does it not? If the first is 
true, this life is its own end; if the second is admitted, this life is 
only a passage to, and preparation for, that which is to follow. 

** Whoever asserts the former must suppose that the human mind 
is of itself capable and sufficient to know the full truth as regards 
that end and its destiny. He stands upon the autonomy of reason. 
The destiny of this present existence can then be no other than the 
happiness, the well-being, of all men. The realization of this end 
is subject toa twofold natural limitation ; first, as regards the amount 
of happiness, and second, as regards its participation by all. A more 
exact enunciation would therefore be: The greatest possible good 
for the greatest possible number. ‘These limitations must, how- 
ever, be only such as proceed from the nature of this life, and are 
unchangeable. Besides the natural limitations, let there be no 
other proceeding from any human regulations, and no hindrance 
coming from the order of the State or of religion. As man himself 
is composed of two parts, soul and body, so also his happiness is 
twofold ; spiritual and corporeal. His happiness under the first 
aspect is exhibited in self-direction, freedom ; his corporeal happi- 
ness consists in physical well-being. A political order of things 
aiming at the first only would be abstract democracy. A political 
order regarding only the second would run into a centralized des- 
potism, for only in such an order is there complete unity of action. 
Both together constitute the problem which socialism strives to 
solve. Let society have absolute possession and unlimited power, 
but let its will proceed from the will of all. Identify freedom and 
constraint, state and religion, right and law, faith and morals. 

** All other political forms are then merely intermediate degrees, 
and approach nearest to one or the other of these terms. They ob- 
tain rule through accidental facts and temporary opinions ; they 
have logic against them, and for them they have the antipathy to 
the naked truth and the anticipated impossibility of calling into 
life the consequences of the system. 

* But if, on the contrary, this life is not sufficient for itself, but 
is a passage to another, the human mind does not possess in itself 
absolute truth, since it is organized only for this life. ‘Therefore 
we must distinguish between the truth and the consequent neces- 
sity of revelation. ‘The end of this earthly existence can there- 
fore only be to live for the revealed order; or, as we may also 
express it, rightly to understand the contents of the Christian 
revelation in relation to the political order. The highest disclos- 
ure of revelation is that the destiny of man is to become happy, 
and that this life has no other object than to serve as the means 
to this end. Further examination shows that this means ap- 
pears in a different form for the life of every individual, and there- 
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fore it is the way assigned for each particular person. The rich 
and the poor, the high and the low, the healthy and the sick, the 
ingenious and the simple, the fair and the ugly, must each receive 
in this their special property the same proportion of means for 
arriving at the same goal of their earthly life. Even in a merely 
human consideration we find these conditions of life well balanced. 
Each has its advantages and its disadvantages for procuring the 
happiness of the soul ; each has its aids and its temptations, and 
in the position of the person towards these aids and these tempta- 
tions consists freedom of choice, on the use of which it depends 
whether he arrives at the goal of his earthly life, which is happi- 
ness, or not. 

** Regarded from this point of view, the general, political aspect 
is changed. The State, the form of the collective body, has noth- 
ing to do with procuring the earthly well-being of the individual. 
This, which is only one of the forms of individual life, and as such 
is no more regarded than any other, is given to one and withheld 
from another, according to the plan and the will of God, which is 
manifested in the whole course of the destiny of man from his 
birth to his death. ‘The duty of authority is only to provide that 
this natural development, which appears in the condition of each 
individual, shall never be disturbed by the violence either of the sub- 
jects of the same state or of a foreign enemy. It should protect 
lawful freedom and maintain internal and external peace. 

** This thought is the basis of a system in which only one side 
of human life is referred to the State ; the other is referred to the 
Church. 

** An inquiry is here raised in which we must not fear to go back 
to the ultimate principles. I ask what would be the form of the 
mutual relations of man, if he had remained in the condition in 
which he first issued from the hands of his Creator? As long as 
man remained in full intercourse with the Lord, he was perfectly 
free and perfectly unfree. In this state there could be no talk of 
mine and thine; for the separation of man from his neighbor is 
the first consequence of his separation from God, and the first prod- 
uct of egoism. Right or property of any kind cannot be thought 
of under that supposition. The dominion over nature, which was 
bestowed on the human race by its Author, would have remained 
common to all, since every motive was wanting for regarding one’s 
neighbor otherwise than one’s self. This opposition began with 
the Fall, in the flesh. Man thereby cast himself off from the society 
of God, and placed himself under his own direction. He now has 
property, but, since every one else can and wiil have property 
also, the conflict of interest begins and the need of peace. This 
peace is granted the sinful and self-seeking race by the command 
which the Lord has at different times given to all nations: Thou 
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shalt leave to every one his own. From this command proceeds all 
private right, originally as an immediate divine direction, as in the 
Mosaic legislation and in the oldest traditions of law in every na- 
tion. Here also is the revelation from Sinai the most complete, 
for it not only forbids to take away or steal the goods of another, 
but it also prohibits the desire of them. This is the divine side of 
right, laid down for nations in revelation, for the individual in his 
conscience, independent and out of the reach of every human 
will. Immediately connected with this is the historical side of 
right. What is particularly to be regarded as belonging to any 
one as his justly acquired property, can be decided only by the 
conviction living in the lawful consciousness of a particular time 
and ofa particular people. Historical right is no more than di- 
vine right a creation of human arbitrariness, but may in some sense 
be called a product of nature. It proceeds from the collected de- 
velopment of the social life and state of cultivation of a nation, and 
appears in its practice and in the laws which, as to their true na- 
ture, are nothing more than the written expression of the common 
feeling already living in their habits and wants. The right posi- 
tion of a nation, therefore, rests upon the sanctification of the divine 
command, and the veneration for its representation in history. For 
the maintenance of this position, for the preservation of internal and 
external peace, the state is instituted among men by God, as a de- 
fence for the Weak and a restraining power for oppressors. This 
is the high and distinct duty of authority ; where it is fulfilled, the 
country is free, for he only is free who can be held back by no 
one in the pursuit of that to which he has a just right. In the hu- 
man race in heathendom, this form of true freedom is found in the 
greatest purity among the Germanic nations; their state was en- 
tirely and exclusively founded on the immunity of the rights of 
the natural man. This immunity is, however, only negative by 
the nature of the law which lies at its bottom, and therefore the 
state also is negative. It teaches and prevents only what must not 
be done, and never goes beyond this limit. 

‘** How would the life of man appear, if based only on the prin- 
ciples of law and right? One man has an account against another : 
he is rich and the other poor. What to him is but a little ruins the 
other ; still the authority has no choice ; the right of the rich man 
is incontestable and must be defended. Another, by the exercise 
of his right, would bring loss and want on many of his fellow-men. 
He may labor to raise the price of the indispensable means of sub- 
sistence and fuel, still no one can disturb him in the free pursuit 
of his right. A third refuses to assist in an undertaking upon 
which depends the good or ill of many. A street or a canal is 
to be made, and a part of his land is needed. Who can without 
injustice enforce his consent ? 
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* At this point Christianity comes into the world and gives a new 
command: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. It is not 
enough to leave him what he already possesses, but thou shalt more- 
over help him, assist him, and support him. It teaches the faithful 
that they should possess as though they possessed not. Similar 
sympathies have always been found in the consciousness of every 
nation, but Christianity raised them to precepts. It allowed prop- 
erty, but at the same time required that its possessor should regard 
himself as only the steward or administrator, and divide its enjoy- 
ment with all men. While the law of right allowed every one to as- 
sert that he exists for himself, the law of love commands him to use 
what he possesses as though he existed only for his neighbor. 

** But wherein do the direction, the obligation, and the penalty of 
this new command consist? The business of the State is only with 
right and its maintenance. Whatever lies beyond the limits of 
natural justice is also beyond the question and reach of the State. 
Here the Church comes in, established upon the earth to direct 
Christians with the Spirit of God, and to break down their selfish- 
ness, she says in the above case to the rich man: ‘ Thou shalt 
forgive thy brother, the poor man, the debt which he owes thee. 
Thou shalt forego the exercise of thy right which oppresses thy 
fellow-men. ‘Thou shalt, even against thy inclination, do whatever 
the love of thy neighbor requires, all for the sake of thy eternal 
salvation.’ In all this she does not place the title of the rich man 
in question, she docs not deny that the State must defend him, if 
he requires it; but she subjects him to a higher command to 
which the lower must yield. She does not use external means to 
compel the obedience of his unwillingness, as the State does and is 
ordered to do. She takes to herself no office of judge, mindful of 
the words of Christ to the man who came to him for help against 
his unjust brother: Man, who hath made me a judge or a divider 
over you? Take heed and beware of all covetousness ; for a man’s 
life doth not consist in the abundance of things w hich he possess- 
eth. So also the Church turns only to the inward man. Knowing 
well that if sin, the root of evil, be successfully combated within 
him, the external manifestation in life will be in accordance. The 
pillars, the sources of a Christian’s natural right, aré the Church and 
the State. All order in human and divine things depends upon 
their remaining within their own proper spheres. To confound 
them together is as improper and as dangerous as to deny either of 
them. ‘The imperfection adhering to the fallen nature of man does 
not suffer the Church and the State, each for itself and in their 
mutual relations to each other, to appear in entirely pure and un- 
disturbed activity. There is neither an example in the past, nor to 
be expected in the future, of a race which follows out the precepts 
of both the laws of love and of right. But the Middle Ages of 
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Evrope, at least, lived in the consciousness that both laws were of 
importance, that the office of worldly authority was only to pro- 
tect lawful freedom, and that whatever lay beyond this belonged 
to the Christian Church. ‘The latter appears as the counterpoise 
to the bare principle of right, and only from this point of view can 
we understand their struggle against the distinction of castes, 
against slavery, against the German lex talionis, and innumerable 
other abuses. Not without historical grounds, but with full knowl- 
edge of the whole question, has the part of the Church in the Mid- 


dle Ages been compared to that of philanthropy in modern times.” 
— Vol. IV. pp. 117- 127. 


Modern philanthropy may indeed be compared, or more 
properly contrasted, with the spirit of love taught by the 
Christian Church, but it gains not much by the contrast. 
The aim of philanthropy was to supply the place of Chris- 
tian charity; it originated in infidelity, in the disbelief of 
the latter, and attempted to do by human means what the 
Church was instituted by God to do. Philanthropy is a 
mere natural sentiment; charity, a supernatural virtue. 
Poverty in the eyes of philanthropy is the worst of evils. 
Philanthropy set itself at work to abolish poverty and give 
to all men an abundance of wealth, and so begat socialism, 
and socialism begat revolution. Order overthrown, and 
society shaken to its foundations, industry discouraged, 
trade diminished, commerce threatened, pauperism in- 
creased, the rich made poor, the poor and wretched made 
more poor and wretched still, — such are the fruits of phi- 
lanthropy. 

In the eighteenth century philanthropy rejected the doc- 
trine of the fall of man, and set itself to preach the perfec- 
tibility of human nature. The world, according to philan- 
thropy, had been all wrong from the beginning. “ What 
right had man,” it asked, % to punish his brother man?” 
Jails were baxbarous, the cibbet was eminently barbarous ; 
men were to be goverhed ‘by reason and by love, and men 
who loved one another would no longer stand in need of 
jails and gibbets. Such was the philanthropic cant of the 
day, and philanthropy went to work to reform, — on a large 
scale ; for philanthropy scorns small beginnings, and pro- 
poses ‘always to commence operations on the masses. Of 
this new philanthropic gospel, Robespierre was one of the 
most ardent apostles; his first appearance in public life 
was as the author of a tract against “ Capital Punish- 
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ments,” and Robespierre the philanthropist had many col- 
leagues almost as active, and quite as consistent, as him- 
self. And so punishments were relaxed, and the reign of 
love and universal brotherhood commenced. Alas! man 
would not love his brother. In spite of that brother’s al- 
ternative, —“ Love me or I will cut your throat,” — love 
and reason seemed as far from the earth as ever. As pun- 
ishments were mitigated, crime was strengthened. Under 
the influence of philanthropy, Europe became one vast 
slaughter-house ; kings and nobles, bishops, priests, and 
nuns, old men and young women, were dragged to the 
scaffold, and the reign of love was drowned in torrents of 
innocent blood. Philanthropy could not bear to see the 
criminal hung, but wept maudlin tears over the blood- 
stained villain about to expiate his crimes and termi- 
nate his infamous career on the gibbet; but it had net 
one sigh for the victims of the criminal’s brutality, not a 
feeling of compassion for the family which, by the ruffian’s 
crimes, had been bereaved of its head; it had no time to 
think of the anguish and desolation which the cutthroat 
had brought upon the innocent sufferers. ‘The sympathies 
of philanthropy were all for the criminal, and the greater 
the rascal, the more intense its sympathy. Thus, by its 
morbid sentimentality, philanthropy has taken from vice 
all its horrors, and opened the floodgates of iniquity. “ The 
worst use you can put a man to is to hang him,” says phi- 
lanthropy. It is not true ; the very best use a man can 
be put to, in certain cases, is to hang him. 
But charity works not so. Charity sees that all these 
evils over which she weeps proceed from the heart of 
man. Charity, therefore, makes no associations, deals not 
with committees, attends not meetings, and is not to be 
seen on platforms, moving or seconding high-sounding 
“resolutions,” but addresses herself to the heart of man; 
for charity is not puffed up, and seeks not to make a noise 
in the world. Charity is quiet and long-suffering; she 
seeks to win back man’s heart to God, to implant therein 
the love of justice and the love of God, for he who loves 
God will always love his neighbor as himself; and charity 
knows that, when once the heart is right towards God, her 
work will have been accomplished. Without the aid of 
statutes, charity knocked the fetters from the slave ; silent- 
ly, yet most effectually, she abolished serfdom throughout 
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Europe. The Catholic redemptionist sold himself into 
slavery, that the captive might go free; the frothy declama- 
tions of philanthropists have but made that condition 
more abject still. But we return to the author. 


** From the sixteenth century the power of Christianity gradually 
decreases among the people. In the eighteenth century infidel- 
ity carries away great multitudes in the higher grades of society. 
As the Church hereby loses the means of forming the necessary 
counterpoise to the demands of mere right, an immeasurable want is 
seen in the collective life of men. The notion that there is some- 
thing to which even right must yield, cannot be thrown aside ; 
where this comes into direct opposition to the feelings, a higher 
resort must be at hand to dissolve this dissonance. The age would 
not admit that this salutary force in the mild yoke of Christ had 
been thrown off. This disposition was seized by the state, driven 
partly by necessity, and partly in consequence of the materialistic 
doctrines, which, like a mental pestilence, overran Europe in the 
last century. The wish to solve the problem of Christianity by 
purely earthly means and institutions had in it something alluring 
for all those who place the bounds of all that can be known 
or attained to in this life. It was a theory as well as a practice, 
that the legislation of the state was above all right, or rather 
that all right was a consequence of the law. The princes and 
their counsellors first introduced this doctrine, both in words and 
in actions, often with good intentions and in good faith, but also 
very often as a cover to darker motives. Afterwards govern- 
ments and subjects were united in the conviction, that, in the 
place of right and love, earthly prosperity must be regarded as the 
highest precept for human society. Hence arose the idea of an 
absolute state, the direct contrary of the Christian German state of 
the Middle Ages, which was based on private rights and duties. 
This unlimited power, which made the protectors of right its origi- 
nators, and raised all authority subject to human frailty to be the 
voice of God, cannot possibly remain undisputed. If the law is to 
be taken as the true source of all that men are to prize as right or 
good, it must proceed from the collected will and knowledge of all 
those for whom it is to be binding. This was the indisputable 
theory of the Revolution of 1789, of all later revolutions, and it is 
still so forgthe immense majority at the present time. The de- 
struction of all justice latterly is a consequence of the rejection of 
the commands and designs of the Christian Church in the state. 
From the moment that the state no longer regarded itself as the 
protector of the freedom of right, but considered this as subordi- 
nate to a pretended higher end, of which the state was the repre- 
sentative, began that political chaos which characterizes the history 
of Europe for the last fifty years. It is the ideas of enlightenment, 
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of universal good, of the efficacy of absolute rationality, or some 
other aim, which are now substituted for the state, and raised 
to the highest principles. Still must the rights, the duties, and 
the freedom of every individual, whether the lowest subject or 
the prince, be denied or dissolved in their essential nature, to make 
way for the new erections. Hence this inquietude, and the im- 
possibility, in the convulsions of the present, to obtain a true peace. 

“This political doctrine is, in its deep significance, a caricature 
of Christian truths; the ancients, therefore, could not know it. The 
equality before the Eternal Judge, the liberty of the children of God, 
the omnipotence of pious discipline, are the conceptions of which 
it has formed its idols, distorted until they can no longer be recog- 
nized, in the base service of which the living race are deceived in 
the dearest desire of their heart. In these specious grounds of an 
eternal want of humanity lies the whole strength of the modern 
doctrine of politics, and its danger.”? — pp. 127 - 130. 


We find among these fragments some very just remarks 
on Louis Napoleon, and his usurpation by the coup d'état 
of December, 1851, which we extract. 


‘** This last proceeding in Paris finishes a series of historical 
events which for three years furnish an argument for the assertion, 
that at the present day in Europe, England excluded, there are 
only two material forces actually at work; the army and democ- 
racy. Only these two can bring about visible changes; as soon 
as those who wish to make use of them simply deny the moral 
element, these are also in reality made null. Only soldiers, it is 
said, are of use against democracy. What is most to be lamented 
is, that many middle parties, and even a great portion of the 
constitutionalists, who have been clearly shown what weakness is 
inherent in all relations of right and contract, are soon enough 
found to say, ‘Only democrats are of use against soldiers.’ ”? — pp. 
256, 257. 


“If any one should ask my opinion of the different parties 
struggling for power in France, I should answer, that all those op- 
posed to the President have more right than he has. Each of them 
has a higher principle legally as well as morally. Each stands on 
a better ground, the Legitimist, the Orleanist, or the Blue ( Repub- 
lique honnéte, Cavaignac). The basis of the President is nothing 
else than the most foul and censurable ambition of one man. 

“If he should further ask for whom I wish the victory, I must 
answer, For the President. This is perfectly clear; for none of 
the parties, which are in the right with relation to the President, can 
really succeed, or place France upon their ground. If the Presi- 
dent fails, the Reds, whom I distinguish from Democrats in the old 
sense of the word, will be the rulers of France. In this certain 
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answer lies my whole feeling concerning the present. Right, 
reason, and morality have lost their power, only crude material 
force remains. What Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe could 
not do, what none of the present parties in France can do, Louis 
Napoleon has done, for however long or short a time it may be. 
‘Is our experience of late years in Germany really different ? 

Who has grown into the possession of the internal power? De- 
mocracy and the reaction. They who strove for a truly lawful 
and reasonable end remain without power. Who has gained 
in the German question? Who decided the fate of Schleswig 
and of Hessen? And the representatives of the ideas of right, 
of nationality, and of honor must confess their complete impo- 
tence. No wonder that it is so when i honor the victory of 
force over ‘ la phrase.’ ” — pp. 257, 25 


This certainly is the only ground on which we can re- 
gard with favor the government of Napoleon Iil. It was 
necessary for France to choose between two great evils. 
By accepting Napoleon as the sovereign, she escaped the 
rule of Red Republicanism. It is asad condition, however, 
for a country, when its only hope of safety is in yielding 
itself up to the unrestrained ambition of a single man; its 
only security against civil despotism, the simple will of a 
man whose aim is absolute power; the only guaranty of 
the freedom of the Church, confidence in a monarch whose 
pleasure may be, and, if he follows the example he has 
chosen for his imitation, will be, to use the Church as the 
tool for working out his designs. 

A short article on the Turks will suffice to show how 
Radowitz loved and admired those good people. He 
says:— 


“Tt is a most wonderful occurrence, that the speech-makers of 
our days swear by the standard of the cross, and, while they revile 
and slander the Christian spirit of the Middle Ages, would fain 
even now begin a new crusade to drive the Osmans from Europe. 
In accordance with all their principles and opinions, they should 
be enthusiastic adorers of the ‘Turks, in whose political life a great 
part of their ideal is realized. 

*‘In the first place, they have a religion which is substantially 
pure deism, without the burdensome demands of self-abnegation 
and penance, and consistent with all the pleasures of the world. 
Then they have a state without hereditary nobility or privileges of 
any sort. Perfect equality before the law. Every office and dig- 
nity is open to every individual, the lowest as well as the highest ; 
personal servitude equally unrecognized, so that every porter may 
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hope to become Grand Vizier, every Toptschi may aspire to the 
horse’s tail. Besides this, there is the unlimited power of the 
state, in the face of which not only no privilege, but not even any 
private property, can stand; the last man and the last asp are at 
the free disposal of the political power. What the Hegelian phi- 
losophy aims at, that every one acknowledge inthe state, as reason- 
able and proper, a power against which no individuality can pre- 
vail, is there realized through the Koran, which is both the code of 
morals and of laws (Jman and Din) in a degree far in advance of 
the modern European states. 

** Will mere cutting off the head, or strangling, be so much con- 
sidered, when weighed with all these eminent advantages ? ’? — 


pp. 12-14. 
On the policy of Prussia he has the following remarks : — 


‘What is the general line of politics which Prussia ought to 
pursue? ‘To those who direct the helm of the government, such 
a question may seem idle, since they know no other political wis- 
dom, than to steer according to the wind that blows, and drive on, 
whether good or bad, whatever the moment brings about. That 
such proceeding denotes a real statesman, I cannot concede, but 
rather maintain that he should acknowledge leading ideas for the 
order and progress of affairs, and should always return to this aim, 
undisturbed by the fluctuations of the moment. _ Prussia is a Euro- 
pean, but before all, in her internal nature, a German state. By 
the course of events she has entered into the Pentarchy, and, with 
France, England, Austria, and Russia, she has a voice in the 
management of the affairs of the whole world. She should use 
this influence for a good end, but should not sacrifice to the Euro- 
pean position nearer and much more important interests. The 
policy of Prussia should be thoroughly German. Whether Don 
Carlos or Isabella shall reign, whether Mehemet Ali shall be hered- 
itary Pacha of Egypt, is, irrespective of the principle involved, of 
relatively little consequence ; it is not necessary that she should play 
an important part in settling these affairs. But what occurs in Dres- 
den, in Stuttgart, or in Hanover has the most distinct importance 
forus. Nothing essential should be done in the internal or external 
arrangements of the cabinets, nothing changed in the temporal or 
spiritual condition of the German states, without our voice being 
heard and respected. Austria cannot for any length of time dis- 
pute this influence with us. She is too closely entwined in the 
aflairs of the whole world, too foreign to all the peculiarly German 
questions, joys, and sufferings, to be able to limit herself to such a 
line. However it may hinder and restrain her, Prussia must re- 
main foremost in all German affairs. ‘This does not prevent, but 
is quite consistent with, her directing the influence she thus obtains 
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to the general interests where a universal point of view is intro- 
duced. The distinct aim of Prussian politics must be to obtain 
and preserve an indubitable supremacy in Germany. In order to 
this, it is requisite that the princes as well as the people should be 
won in favor of Prussia. A lasting position will be established 
when every one finds it quite in order that the highest interests of 
Germany should be settled at Berlin. ‘The cabinet must be firmly 
persuaded that the independent action of even the smallest mem- 
bers of the confederation has its firm and constant support in 
Prussia. It is not enough that all fear of our aggrandizement 
should vanish, but it is also necessary that every one should feel 
that the political mission of Prussia is found in this multiplicity of 
territories, which gives her so many points of contact with the rest 
of Germany. She can be strong only by close union with her 
German neighbors. ‘This thought is the less difficult to call into life, 
because it is entirely true. ‘The affection and confidence of the 
cabinets towards Prussia is by no means sufficient, but the public 
opinion is of greater importance for the establishment of a true 
supremacy. Germany must become accustomed to see Prussia 
precede in all that concerns the spiritual and temporal welfare. In 
a material aspect, the Zollverein was an important step; the same 
principle of community in all essential things must incessantly be 
carried out, and no sacrifice feared, to introduce the same money, 
measures, and weights in literary intercourse.* Common institu- 
tions of every sort are formed, even when they bring but little ma- 
terial gain; the feeling of community is invaluable. But the main 
point, to unite public opinion with Prussia, can only be done by the 
defence of law. We cannot follow the common liberalism, and in 
this way seek popularity. But we can and ought to set oursely es up 
as the defence and shelter of every good law ; we can use the influ- 
ence which the articles of the confederation allow us, so that every 
complaint shall be heard, every claim tried, and there shall remain 
in Germany no one who cannot pursue his strengthened right against 
all the power of the state. ‘The next thing required for this is, that 
precisely the contrary of what has heretofore been should be done. 
Whoever knows the course which the Diet pursues, knows that its 
practice is to send back every dispute between subjects and govern- 
ments. All ingenuity is employed to establish an incompetency, 
to discover some ground of nullity ; they turn and waver over the 
letters of the constitution of the confederation, until a way is found 
out to prevent all consequence of the difficulty. ‘The harm which 
the Diet has thus done itself is beyond all measure. Every one 
















* + The tourist in Germany who only learns to count his money in Tha- 
lers and Groschen, by the time he has to use Aronthalers, Gulden, and Kreut- 
zers, which again differ in value as he comes to Austria, would, we are cer- 
tain, consent to the introduction of a uniform coinage for all Germany.”’ 
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who means well for Germany must wish that the contrary were the 
rule ; that every one who finds no law in his home should go to the 
Diet, and that no one should return without being helped, or else 
convinced of the unreasonableness of his demand. ‘This would be 
peculiarly the part for Prussia, and of incalculable importance for 
her moral position in relation to the German nations. Only now 
and then one dares to strive against the government; but if it 
were clear that only objective justice could prevail, no evil would 
be durable. There certainly has not often been a worse time than 
the present for the position of Prussia with relation to Germany. 
The Catholic Debate and the Hanover Question have wounded us 
deeply. By the first, Prussia has not only lost the affection of a 
great number of her own subjects, even of whole provinces, but 
has also suffered great prejudice to her reputation with the German 
cabinets for intelligence and circumspection. ‘They see us in‘em- 
barrassment, and fear to be drawn in with us; and it is not Bavaria 
alone which we have cut off from us, but our conduct is also 
blamed at other courts. By the Hanover Question no one has 
suffered more than ourselves. From Austria nothing else was ex- 
pected ; whether Germany thereby falls morally to the ground or 
not, is equally acceptable and welcome to that cabinet. From us, 
on the contrary, a different course was expected than that we should 
merely follow behind, and co-operate in bringing quite naked to 
light the emptiness of the defence of Jaw which the confeder- 
ation secures. Here also should have been done precisely the 
contrary of what was done. ‘The confederation should have 
brought the whole affair before its forum, and there judged what 
had passed. ‘The king of Hanover should, for his own safety, 
have been forced to bring the dispute to the decision of the Diet ; 
if it were then really found that many points of the constitution of 
1833 were incompatible with the respective articles of the confed- 
eration (Art. 37 of the Treaty of Vienna), a decree should have 
been passed by which the confederation abolished the objection- 
able articles of that constitution; but the king should still be al- 
lowed to adhere in all else to the ordinations of his predecessor. 
‘The gap which this would cause should be filled up by a free 
agreement between the king and his estates, and the result placed 
under the guaranty of the confederation. This is what Prussia 
should have done ; even the Liberals would have applauded such 
a course, and a great advance would have been made on all sides.” 
— pp. 97-102. 


In another place Radowitz endeavors to show that, 
should Prussia obtain the pre-eminence he desires for her, 
no danger to Catholicity would ensue from her religion. 
We think otherwise, but we give his arguments. 
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“If it were possible,” he says, * to ruin the position of Prussia 
for the great future of Germany, it would be brought about by 
those persons who, urged by narrow-minded particularism and 
Protestantism, are never tired of representing Prussia as the cham- 
pion of Protestantism in Germany. Even reasonable and moderate 
men fall into this foolish declamation. No greater prejudice can 
be done to the great mission of Prussia, than to ascribe to her this 
aim. Her Austrian and Bavarian, Rhenish and Westphalian ene- 
mies, would then be perfectly right in doing all in their power to 
prevent at any price the union of Germany under a Prussian head. 
That such a thought has in past years been entertained by German 
Catholics is plainly the cause of the inexpressibly sad position of the 
so-called German Catholic party on the German Question; a fact 
for which Germany and the Catholic Church will yet suffer severely. 
This thought is altogether false, however loudly it may be pro- 
claimed in either camp. The position and mission of Prussia is 
never Protestant, nor even ecclesiastical, but is exclusively directed 
to the political union of the nation. Whoever would wish to heal 
the wretched and dangerous condition of this great ruling people, 
to establish a true community in the centre of Europe, and to 
solve the problem of the future, will start with the actual and au- 
thorized juxtaposition of both confessions, and hold unchangeably 
to it. ‘The most perfect independence on both sides is the only 
possible relation of the State to the Church in Germany, and more 
especially so in Prussia than elsewhere. Any attempt to use the state 
and its means for the external aggrandizement of either of the 
Christian confessions, must invariably end in the ruin of both par- 
ties. Would to God this truth could penetrate men’s minds! It 
is confessed in the moment of danger, but immediately denied as 
soon as any chance appears of drawing advantage from that alli- 
ance.”’ — pp. 236 — 238. 

This will at least justify the author in his desire to 
establish the supremacy of Prussia in Germany, although 
it may not convince his readers of the advantage of that 
measure. Tor ourselves, we are unwilling to see a Protes- 
tant power possessed of so great influence in Germany, 
and although we may agree with Radowitz, that the 
true relation of the Church and State is perfect inde- 
pendence of one another, we cannot but be suspicious 
that such might not be the case. ‘That it should be so, 
we concede; but that it would be so, we hesitate to af- 
firm. Abstracting all considerations of religion, we can- 
not deny that, viewing the sole political and temporal 
welfare of Germany, the prevailing influence in German 
affairs would be better placed in the hands of Prussia than 
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in those of Austria. Prussia is, as he says, more closely 
connected and identified in all its interests with those of 
the rest of Germany, whilst Austria has comparatively 
little in common with its German neighbors. Still, believ- 
ing as we do that Catholicity is immeasurably superior to 
all other forms of religion — or rather the only one that is 
of any avail — for the political welfare and prosperity of any 
country, we raise our voice against the too great influence 
of Prussia; and whether the influence of the Catholic pow- 
ers may be extended or not, we are unwilling to see that 
of the Protestant powers increased. 

We next turn to some remarks intended to serve for the 
History of the State. 


‘In every form of government, in whatever manner it is con- 
stituted, there are always two parties; the governing and the 
governed. ‘The appointment of the governor may be deduced and 
established in different ways; from the patrimonial relations, — 
the family and its head ; from the theocratic, — the nation and the 
divinely appointed ruler; from the warlike,— the chieftain and 
the army ; and from the delegated, — the citizens and those called 
by them to preside over their affairs. These principles have been 
more or less brought into combination in the historical manifesta- 
tion, and have decided the form of the state. In the earliest times 
the patrimonial principle prevails as the patriarchal government. 
In the ancient kingdoms of the East is found a combination of the 
patrimonial and theocratic elements. In Rome, after Cesar, the 
empire was a combination of the warlike and the delegated. In 
the Middle Ages in Germany the warlike was at first predominant ; 
afterwards the patrimonial element entered, by the consolidation of 
the state, and formed the feudal system. In the seventeenth century 
the territorial lordship was constituted from the patrimonial and 
theocratic elements, but not without great distortion. Inthe govern- 
ment of Louis the Fourteenth and its imitations, the doctrine of a 
presumed delegation of the people is added. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the state was in theory established on this principle of a sup- 
posed indorsement on the part of the citizens, and a corresponding 
theory of contract. The Napoleonic state is an intermediate anom- 
aly, in which the warlike element is again introduced. The 
latest attempts, as the natural reaction against the doctrine of the 
eighteenth century, are to establish the state upon a combination 
of the theocratic and patrimonial principles (Haller, Maistre, and 
their followers). 

‘*¢ A second consideration arises from the relations of the gov- 
erned under different forms of the state. The ancient republic 
rests upon the actual community of all the citizens governing itself. 
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The basis of the Oriental kingdom is the unrestrained sovereign 
and his absolute subjects, who may thus sink to the condition of 
mere slaves. Religion and morals form the only bounds and 
security, and this only so long as the ruler observes them. In the 
state of the Middle Ages, the warriors stand as free people by the 
side of the chieftain; by more fixed confirmation they become ter- 
ritorial lords within the patrimonial state, first as free possessors, 
afterwards as feudal tenants. The towns join them with their own 
rights. The clergy also retain their rights. From this grows the 
system of estates, in which the sovereign must obtain the consent 
of his estates, if he wishes to impose anything on them, or to de- 
mand anything from them. From the old estate system proceeds 
the representative state in various gradations. Its peculiar nature is 
that the estates represent not only themselves and their rights, but 
the collective nation, and that their consent is necessary not only 
in whatever immediately touches their rights, but also in all the 
acts of government. In the first form, which is found chiefly in 
England, these last developments are only ‘partially discovered. 
Only i in later times, as in the further imitation on the continent of 
Europe, is the abstract representative system fully carried out. 
The government here becomes only the executor of what the rep- 
resentatives of the people either decree on their own motion, or 
to which they give their consent on the motion of the govern- 
ment. Whether this government is to be vested in an hereditary 
race of princes or not, is merely a question of prudence. With 
intelligent persons the decision will always be in favor of the 
hereditary line. The extent and manner of the exercise of the 
power of the government form also a question of expediency. The 
government has never any right of its own in this matter, but ful- 
fils a charge confided to it by the members of the state. In sub- 
stance the abstract representative state is a republic with an heredi- 
tary supreme magistrate at the head of the government. I know 
that the term representative system is not always understood in 
this sense, and that by many these last developments are not ad- 
. mitted. The adoption of an absolute veto, which is a distinct anom- 
aly in this system, shows it. But the fundamental principle of the 
system leads to these last points. If I wish to place my own opin- 
ion, already indicated above, in opposition to this, I must certainly 
go further back. If I weigh all accessible sources of knowledge, I 
can stop neither with the mere natural process, nor with any rela- 
tions of conformity and utility, but the synthesis must demand this 
inseparable element in the state. The end of the state is the realiza- 
tion of right. Right appears under two forms ; as freedom and as 
order. ‘The state must preserve both ; it is the office of authority to 
guarantee and maintain these two conditions. It fulfils this office 
by its own right, or, more properly, by its own duty : in this consists 
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the true nature of authority. Whether this authority is hereditary 
in a line of princes, or is elective in any form, is in itself of no im- 
portance. Even those who are elected to this office are the authori- 
ty in the full sense, and not merely officers who execute the will 
of another. That the authority in the administration of its office 
does not lose other rights, or usurp other privileges, is a further 
condition. ‘The sum of the regulations how the authority is to be 
invested, and where and how in the administration of the govern- 
ment it is bound to the co-operation or consent of the governed, is 
the constitution of the state. What this should be in a particular 
instance depends wholly on particular circumstances, or on the 
nature of the contract. No universal direction for this can be 
taken from reason nor from the immediate precepts of God, 
but is determined by the facts in the particular case. 

“This is no contradiction of the divine government of the world, 
which is manifested in the history of nations. 1 see clearly enough 
the general form of the state, though not the particular details, for 
Prussia, and for the middle of the nineteenth century. The Prus- 
sian monarchy has been established by intelligence and war; it is 
less the result of a natural growth than of acreation. Therefore 
on one side it is further removed from the conditions of the patri- 
monial state, and on the other it partakes more of the nature of a 
centralized government. What the Prussian monarchy loses in 
material strength in comparison with the other members of the 
Pentarchy, it must repair by the constant readiness of all its force. 
The finances and the army must be greatly attended to, and be 
always at its disposal. Hence the necessity of a strong govern- 
ment on the one hand, and.on the other that it proceed in constant 
unison with the governed. And because the strength of all its 
subjects is more to be exerted in the field, than is the case with 
any other state, a necessary condition of its life is the representa- 
tion of the country. The constitution of Prussia flows from the 
position of a free people under a free king. ‘The question is next 
raised as to the manner of the representation. I do not hesitate to 
maintain, that the true aristocracy are the proper representatives of 
the nation. But can this be the old representation of the estates ? 
With my hand on my heart, 1 answer, No. The old estates are 
blotted out, and the new provinces of Prussia consist of quite dif- 
ferent elements. ‘The aristocracy of the present day is based on 
three things, —oflice, intelligence, and possessions. The first 
can clearly be only a secondary element of the representation 
against the government. Here it has influence, not as a conse- 
quence, but as a thing compatible with it; and it is a dangerous 
misconception to confound these points. ‘To find the proper posi- 
tion of the second requires a closer analysis, which I shall consider 
elsewhere. ‘The most important force is in the third, the posses- 
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sion of the land. It is undeniable that the opposition between city 
and country, between trade and agriculture, is no longer what it 
formerly was, but is undergoing a profound change. 

“The second question is to establish the privileges of the na- 
tional representation. I distinguish the direct and legal from the 
indirect and moral activity. ‘There is very little difference as to 
the first. The representation takes its place in the legislature, 
where without the consent of both the free factors nothing has the 
force of law. The representatives grant whatever comes from 
the pockets of the subjects. It would be of great importance for 
Prussia to determine the precise limits between the ordinary ne- 
cessities, which remain the same for a greater length of time, and 
the extraordinary expenses, which are brought up at every session. 
The first requisite is that the course of the political life of Prussia 
should never stagnate, but be above the dissensions of the moment. 

“+ But it is difficult to define the indirect activity of the represen- 
tation, by which external politics are principally treated. ‘The 
king cannot act, nor direct the great destiny of Prussia, against 
the public opinion of the nation ; but neither can mere party voice 
nor momentary excitement be taken for the expression of this pub- 
lic opinion, ‘The chambers are only one of its elements, the other 
is the press ; and all the organs through which the voice of the peo- 
ple is declared have an equal claim to be heard and respected. 
This most profound of all relations between the governing and the 
governed cannot be reduced to formulas. Nothing can compen- 
sate for the loss of the mutual good-will of both parties. ‘The con- 
stitution can only multiply and secure the means for the public 
voice to express itself free and pure, but cannot use compulsion on 


one side or the other without destroying the Prussian monarchy.” 
— pp. 271 - 280. 

We take great pleasure in laying these extracts before 
our readers, “and doubt not that, while they admire the 
profound and solid views of so great a statesman, they 
will join with us in regret at his loss. Never was Ger- 
many, and Prussia in particular, more in need of all her 
great men than at the very time he was taken from 
her. Had he lived a year longer, he would undoubtedly 
have exerted a great influence on the course of Germany 
in the present war. His sympathies were not with the 
Turks, and he doubtless felt as the king of Prussia is said 
to feel, that Christian nations might do better than to 
form an alliance with the infidel against their fellow-Chris- 
tians. Once before, though long ago, — and those times 
and their spirit have long since passed away, — once before 
did France and England form an alliance, and send their 
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armies to the East, and those armies were blest by the 
unanimous voice of Christendom, and prayers for their 
success arose from every church and monastery. Now 
their object is different, and few can pray for the success of 
either side; perhaps the prayer that will be heard is that 
justice may prevail. 

There is much more in these volumes equally worthy of 
being extracted, but here we must close, recommending the 
careful study of the writings of this lamented author to all 
our readers acquainted with the German language, with- 
out, however, joining in all his sympathies, or indorsing all 
his political views. 


Arr. 1V.— History of the Life, the Writings, and the Doc- 
trines of Luther. By M. Avoin. ‘Translated from the 
last French Edition, by Witiram B. 'Turnsuti, Esq. 
London: Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1854. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue Life of Luther, the first volume of which, as trans- 
lated by Mr. Turnbull, we have received through Messrs. 
Murphy & Co., is the first of four very interesting and im- 
portant biographies published by the late M. Audin, and 
which taken together form a passably complete popular 
history of the Protestant Reformation, admirably adapted 
to counteract the bad effects of such publications as M. 
Merle d’ Aubigné’s widely circulated romance on the same 
subject. These biographies, after that of Luther, are the 
lives of Calvin, Leo the ‘Tenth, and Henry the Eighth. Of 
these, that of Pope Leo the Tenth is generally regarded as 
the best, and we are surprised that it has not yet been 
translated into our language. In composing these works 
the author had access to the original documents preserved 
in the archives of the Vatican and the libraries of Florence 
and Bologna, to the historical collections of Strasburg, Ly- 
ons, Mayence, Cologne, and Wittenberg, and to almost any 
number of German and Latin pamphlets of the time. He 
made a diligent and conscientious use of the materials at 
his disposal, and has cleared up many obscure passages in 
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the history of the period, and presented many of the actors 
in the movement, Catholic as well as Protestant, in a new 
light. He has robbed the chief Reformers of the unmerited 
glory with which their partisans had invested them, and 
presented them to the world in all their native weakness 
and deformity. He has vindicated the Catholic party of 
the time, and rescued the principal Catholic opponents of 
the Reformers from the aspersions cast upon them by their 
unscrupulous adversaries. He is candid and impartial, 
and, so far as we are able to judge, has produced a very 
reliable, as well as a brilliant and interesting, popular his- 
tory of the more prominent characters and events of the ter- 
rible Protestant movement in the sixteenth century. We 
hope the whole four works, making nine volumes octavo 
in the last edition as revised by the author, will be trans- 
lated into our language, and circulated widely wherever it 
is spoken. They will make an important addition to our 
meagre English Catholic library, and contribute much to 
a right appreciation of the Reformers. 

M. Audin, born at Lyons, 1793, originally studied for 
the priesthood; but not taking orders, he turned his at- 
tention to law, and was admitted to the bar. He does 
not appear, however, to have practised his profession, 
and he devoted his life to literature, as an author and a 
bookseller, till his death, which took place February 9, 
1851. He wasa sincere and earnest Catholic, and has ren- 
dered no mean service to religion and historic truth by his 
works on the Reformation. No man out of Germany, even 
if in Germany, has done more to separate or disentangle 
in the popular mind that mingled yarn of history and ro- 
mance, of truth and fiction, which Protestant authors for 
these three hundred years have palmed off upon the cred- 
ulous, not of their own communion alone, as the authentic 
history of the Protestant movement. He is conscientious 
and painstaking, but we cannot regard him as very saga- 
cious or profound ; and under the relation of style and 
manner he is not sufliciently grave and dignified to suit 
our taste or to inspire us with full confidence in his judg- 
ment. He takes too much pains to be striking and bril- 
liant, and appears to weigh the phrase more than the 
thought. One feels that he was writing in the bosom of a 
frivolous community, for readers who draw their instruc- 
tion from the saloon, the theatre, or the feuilleton, and are 
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to be arrested only by a fableau or a dramatic representa- 
tion of historical events. 

Regarded as popular works, as they probably were de- 
signed to be, we esteem very highly Audin’s biographies ; 
but regarded as studies on the Reformation, they are defi- 
cient in philosophical depth and comprehensiveness. They 
take, in our judgment, quite too narrow and too superfi- 
cial a view of the great Protestant movement, and aflord 
us very little aid in understanding its real causes and in- 
ternal character. ‘The author has rendered a tardy justice 
to the Catholic party of the time, and proved its immeas- 
urable superiority in solid and polite learning, in civilization 
and refinement, in virtue and manners, to the party of 
reform, and has shown to the last degree of evidence that 
the Reformers were coarse and brutal, false and hypocriti- 
cal, proud and selfish, lustful and ambitious, who shrunk 
from no baseness, and scrupled at no arts or falsehood that 
seemed likely to serve their purposes against the Church. 
This, no doubt, is much, but it is not all that we have the 
right to expect in times like ours from a Catholic historian 
of the Protestant Reformation. It is far too little and too 
superficial to enable us to explain that event. ‘These Re- 
formers had all been reared in the external communion of 
the Catholic Church, and were many of them priests who 
had served at her altar. Whence came it that they were 
capable of such baseness and iniquity? Whence came it 
that their baseness and iniquity were capable of detaching 
nearly half of Europe from the faith in which they had 
been reared, and of founding a party which for three hun- 
dred years has been able to dispute the dominion of the 
world with Catholicity? Here is a grave problem to be 
solved, and which M. Audin does not ‘solve, or furnish us 
the means of solving. 

Indeed, taking the Reformation as M. Audin leaves it, it 
must have been an impossible eve i 
er happened, because it never could have happened. We 
can find in his pages no sufficient reason for it, no adequate 
means of effecting it. ‘The Reformers were inadequate to 
the work ascribed to them; all the elements of success were 
against them. Authority, tradition, learning, culture, tal- 
ent, habit, manners, customs, all were against them. They 
were Ww orsted in argument by their Catholic opponents ; 
they had no clearly defined system of doctrine, no well- 
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concerted plan of action; they were unable to agree among 
themselves, were torn by intestine divisions, were com- 
pelled to blush at the licentiousness and impurity of their 
disciples, and rendered ridiculous by their continual varia- 
tions and self-contradictions. ‘There was nothing in their 
speculations or opinions calculated to impose upon the un- 
derstanding of a moderately instructed Catholic, or in their 
practice to win the affections of a single really Catholic heart. 
Their preaching and writings were fitted only to shock sin- 
cere and earnest Catholics, or to disgust and repel them. 
How then could they succeed? Yet succeed they did. 
They baffled princes and nobles, kings and Cesars, popes 
and cardinals, bishops and doctors, and gained over the 
multitude in more than a third part of Europe. How ex- 
plain this fact? By the depravity of the Reformers? But 
that depravity itself needs accounting for; and, moreover, 
on what principle explain its tremendous power? We 
know that evil naturally triumphs over good, but how 
can evil joined to weakness triumph over virtue joined to 
strength, and that even supernatural strength ? 

It is clear to the philosophical historian that we cannot 
explain the Protestant Reformation by the baseness, the in- 
iquity, the corruption, or the ability of the Reformers them- 
selves. No result of such magnitude could have been 
brought about by some scores of apostate priests and rene- 
gade inonks. ‘The reform must have sprung from deeper, 
broader, and mightier causes. It must have already been 
prepared in the public mind and heart, and Luther can be 
regarded only as its leading representative, not as its author 
or founder. He simply gave expression to what was al- 
ready a general thought or sentiment. Without the pre- 
existence and prevalence of that thought or sentiment, he 
and his associates would, with all their efforts, hardly have 
produced a momentary ripple on the surface of European 
society. ‘There must ‘have been a preparation earlier even 
than that eflected by the quarre!s of the Schoolmen and 
the Humanists, and the labors of those whom Protestants 
call “the Reformers before the Reformation,” such as 
Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Ulrich von Hutten. Some of 
the Humanists became Protestants indeed, but the more 
distinguished leaders and the bulk of the party, as M. Audin 
proves, remained faithful to the communion of the Church. 
The Greek language never fell under the anathema of the 
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Church ; she had always accepted it, and consecrated it 
by using it in celebrating throughout the East her sacred 
Mysteries. It was the official language of the Greek 
Church before the Greek schism, and is used now in cele- 
brating mass by the United or Catholic Greeks, as well as 
by the schismatic. Latin is not, and never was, the only 
official language of the Church. How then could Reuch- 
lin, by insisting on its study, favor the Protestant move- 
ment?* What was it that pointed the wit of Erasmus, that 
Voltaire of the sixteenth century, and enabled him to cover 
the monks with ridicule, and to destroy their character in 
the public estimation? What was it that rendered ef- 
fective the dull, filthy, and disgusting Epistole Virorum 
Obscurorum of Ulrich von Hutten? The public must have 
been previously prepared for these, as well as for the Re- 
formers themselves. 

Nothing is more unphilosophical than to ascribe great - 
events, whether good or bad, to petty causes. The effect 
cannot exceed the cause, any more than the stream can 
rise higher than the fountain. There must have been 
operating in the sixteenth century some cause of the Prot- 
estant Reformation adequate to its production, — equal in 
magnitude to the effect produced. Whatwas it? In our 
judgment, while the magnitude of the Reformation is not 
overrated, we are too apt to overrate the magnitude of the 
work done by the Reformers. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Protestantism in any of its essential features was a 
product of the sixteenth century. That century was by 
no means as Catholic in its beginning as is commonly 
imagined. Luther found, he did not create or introduce, 
his Protestantism. Protestantism, if analyzed, may be re- 
duced to four elements ;—1. The rejection of the Papacy ; 
2. 'The rejection of the Christian priesthood or sacerdotal 
order; 3. The denial of all dogmatic theology; and 4. 
The adoption of religion as a mere sentiment of the heart, 


* Reuchlin also was the great patron of Hebrew. The study of He- 
brew, however, meant in his mind not so much the study of the Hebrew 
language as intercourse with the Jews and study of the Jewish writings, 
which were Antichristian in their doctrine and tendencies. It is not im- 
possible, moreover, that the Jews and the occult heretics of the time had 
a very good understanding with one another. Were not the viri obscuri of 
Ulrich von Hutten so called, to intimate to the initiated a relationship to 
the secret heretical organizations ? 
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called by some Love, by others Faith, We do not, of 
course, pretend that all Protestants go the full length of 
these four elements, but these four elements embrace all 
of Protestantism. Luther did not formally reject all dog- 
matic theology, but he did reject the Papacy and the 
Christian priesthood; for his principal spite was directed 
against the Pope, and he maintained, as the great body 
of Protestants do now, that under the New Law every 
believer is a priest and a king. His doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone is the virtual rejection of dogmatic 
theology; for it is with him the essential element of the 
Gospel, and faith in his sense is simply a sentiment of the 
heart. Some Protestants go further, much further, in the 
developments of Protestantism, than Luther and his brother 
Reformers went, but none of them go further than the four 
elements we have specified, and these elements may there- 
fore be said, though not embraced by all Protestants, to 
embrace all Protestantism. 

Now all these elements were held in Christian Europe 
by vast multitudes, many of them in the external commun- 
ion of the Church, passing themselves off as Catholics, 
though in fact occult heretics, centuries before Luther was 
born. At no period was Christian Europe, in point of fact, 
as Catholic as first appearances indicate, and at no period 
were all the real heretics outside of the external commun- 
ion of the Church. Protestants cannot, indeed, maintain 
for their party or doctrines an apostolic origin, but they 
can trace their succession from the apostolic age. Through 
the Bohemian Brethren, Lollards, Beghards, Cathares, Pa- 
tarins, Albigenses, Bulgarians, Paulicians, Manichzans, 
and Gnostics, they can ascend to the very times of the 
Apostles. These sects were all of the same family, and 
were all essentially Protestant. They were all condemned, 
indeed, by the Church, but by means of secret organiza- 
tions and outward conformity to Catholicity they always 
contrived to maintain themselves to a fearful extent in her 
external communion. From the twelfth century to the six- 
teenth, Europe to the superficial observer was, save in the 
East, exclusively Catholic; but in point of fact she was 
little more Catholic than now. Catholicity was indeed the 
official religion, but even in the thirteenth century, regarded 
by a modern school as the culminating point of the Ages 
of Faith, virtual Protestantism was hardly less rife than in 
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the sixteenth, and there was, we verily believe, more real 
Catholicity in the seventeenth century than in either the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth. Whoever would explain the 
origin and causes of the Protestant Reformation must 
study profoundly the heresies, political movements, and so- 
cial changes of the last three centuries of the Middle Ages. 
They will find its origin and causes in these heresies, and 
in the growth of nationalism* and royalism, or absolute 
monarchy, more especially in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. These heresies, essentially Protestant, were then, it 
is true, openly professed by a smaller number than in the 
sixteenth century; but there is no lack of evidence that 
they were professed in a secret society, which spread over 
a large part of Europe, and to which belonged kings and 
emperors, princes and nobles, bishops and presbyters, cour- 
tiers and bards, lawyers and counsellors of popes and of 
monarchs, — nominally, sometimes ostentatiously, Catholic 
in public, before the Church and the world, enjoying her 
honors, fattening on her revenues, and using their position 
to undermine the Papal authority, and to render Catho- 
licity odious. So were organized, and so acted, the formida- 
ble body of heretics known in history as Patarins, Catha- 
res, or Albigenses, now conceded to have been Manichzans, 
and therefore a branch of the old Gnostic family, and 
whose abominable doctrines and abominable practices are 
still far in advance of the great body of modern Protestants. 


* It may be necessary to say here to those who misunderstand, and insist 
on misunderstanding, our remarks on Native Americanism in our Review 
for last July, that we mean here nothing against the preference of our own 
nation, and conformity to its general spirit and character, in subordination 
to the law of God. In our remarks on Native Americanism we merely 
spoke against offering a gratuitous offence to the American nationality, 
and attempting to subordinate it to a foreign nationality. In relation to for- 
eign nationalities, be they whatthey may, we assert the right of American 
nationality to reign on American soil, and insist on the duty of all natur- 
alized citizens to conform to it, and of all foreign residents to treat it with 
respect. But in relation to religion, to the law of God and its require- 
ments, we know no nationality. So long as nationality confines itself to 
the temporal order, we respect it, and are, perhaps, as intensely national 
as any one; but when nationality seeks to enter into the spiritual order, 
and to make itself supreme in spirituals as well as in temporals, we call 
it nationalism, and oppose it as hostile to religion, which, if religion, is and 
must be Catholic, not national. By nationalism we do not understand the 
love and support of our own nation in preference to every other, but that 
abuse of the nationalfspirit which would subject everything, religion as 
well as poli ics, to itself, which is simply gentilism. 
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We regard modern Protestantism as the lineal descend- 
ant of the Patarin or Albigensian heresy of the thirteenth 
century; in fact, as only a continuation, with various mod- 
ifications of ancient Gnosticism, which at different epochs 
showed itself openly, and at others concealed itself in the 
bosom of the Church as an occult heresy, wearing the ex- 
ternal garb of Catholicity, and speaking its language, 
though with a sense of its own, as in the Divina Com- 
media of Dante, the Sonnets of Petrarca, the Lays and 
Roundelays of the 'Troubadours of Frovence, and the po- 
ems of the Ghibelline poets generally. It was obliged to 
conceal itself during the Middle Ages, because nationalism 
and royalism were too weak to permit them to set at defi- 
ance the public law and the Catholic organization of Eu- 
rope. In the sixteenth century this ceased to be the case, 
and they could openly avow themselves. Through their 
own secret exertions, the natural course of events, the efforts 
of the German Emperors, and the sacrilegious attacks on the 
Papacy in the person of Boniface the Eighth by Philip 
the Fair of France, who appealed to the French nation 
and invoked the States General to sustain him, nationalism, 
that is, gentilism, was revived, and royalism, or centralized 
monarchy, was introduced and consolidated. Royalism 
became independent, and the way was prepared for mon- 
archy to become absolute. ‘he Emperor and the Ghibel- 
line princes rendered Italy a scene of anarchy and confusion, 
of rapine and bloodshed, and compelled the Popes to seek 
security by deserting Rome and taking up their residence 
at Avignon. ‘This brought the Roman court under French 
influence, filled the Sacred College with French cardinals, 
and prepared the way for the great Western schism, which 
greatly impaired the power of the Holy See, depreciated 
the Papacy in the popular estimation, and gave to nation- 
alism and royalism the predominance throughout Chris- 
tendom. We see this in the Council of Constance, where 
princes and their ambassadors play so distinguished a part, 
and where in the earlier sessions the unheard of anomaly 
is introduced of voting by nations. The Papacy, it is true, 
was not without lustre under the pontificates of Martin 
the Fifth, Eugenius the Fourth, Nicholas the Fifth, and 
Calixtus the Third; but it never, till after the Reformation, 
if even then, recovered its former splendor, and Julius the 
Second is obliged to place himself as an Italian prince at 
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the head of his troops, to defend the patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter against the professedly Catholic invaders. Nationalism 
was so strong and royalism so much in the ascendency in 
1517, the date of Luther’s thesis against Indulgences, that 
heretics, as to this world, had little to fear from any source 
except the temporal prince —in his heart anti-Papal, and 
supporting Catholicity, if at all, only from policy — and the 
national sentiment, always, in so far as national in spiritual 
matters, anti-Catholic. ‘They were then in most places free 
to throw off the mask, and to do openly what they had 
long been doing, not without success, in secret; and it is 
probable that the open position assumed by Luther really 
weakened their power, and served, instead of injuring, the 
cause of Catholicity. 

The Protestant Reformation, as we regard it, was not so 
much a falling away from the Church of those who were 
really Catholics, as the coming forth from her communion 
of those who had previously ‘been in it without being of 
it; and we must explain the rapid and almost marvellous 
diffusion of Protestantism as soon as publicly proclaimed, 
by the occult heresy, more or less developed, with which 
the population that voluntarily embraced it were already 
infected. Whether the secret organization of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries continued down to the sixteenth, 
we are unable to say; but that it did to some extent is 
probable, and hence, perhaps, the reason why the reform 
broke out on so many points of Europe almost simulta- 
neously. But be this as it may, the enemies of the Church 
certainly had not decreased in number during the wars 
and revolutions of the fifteenth century, and this much 
must be conceded, that Luther found a large part of Eu- 
rope either totally ignorant of the Catholic religion, or but 
feebly attached to it. ‘The intelligent Catholic of to-day 

can see nothing in the doctrines or the practices of the Re- 
formers calculated to make a favorable impression on a 
Catholic mind or heart, and he is unable to believe that 
they ever gained one real convert to the reform. Protes- 
tantism promised something to the licentious, to popula- 
tions impatient of restraint, weary of fasts and vigils, of 
works of mortification and penance, and who wished to find 
an easier road to heaven than that of self-denial and the 
crucifixion of the flesh, or of that inward purity and sanc- 
tity, sound faith and true charity; but its doctrines, together 
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with the arguments by which the Reformers sustained 
them, never could have produced any serious effect, or 
served any other purpose than that of shocking or disgust- 
ing the Catholic who understood and was attached to his 
religion. Indeed, sincere and intelligent Catholics were 
shocked and disgusted, and in no instance attracted or 
captivated by the Reformed religion. They could hardly 
believe the Reformers to be serious, or be brought to put 
forth their full force in combating them. ‘This is evident 
from the conciliatory policy pursued towards them by Pope 
Adrian the Sixth, and which, if we were to judge the pol- 
icy of the Vicar of Jesus Christ after our human modes of 
judging, which we do not allow ourselves to do, proved so 
disastrous. It is therefore quite evident to us, that the 
mass of those who joined the Reform movement of their 
own accord, without being forced to do so by the civil au- 
thority, were already heretics, or heretically inclined, — 
were already anti-Papal and anti-Catholic. 

The remote causes of the Protestant Reformation were 
of course in the general causes of all heresy, as well as of 
ancient Gentilism; but its proximate and more special 
causes, regarded simply as an anti-Catholic outbreak, are, 
we think, to be found historically and philosophically in 
the growth and ascendency of royalism and nationalism 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, or, in one word, 
in what in more recent times is called Gallicanism. 'The 
Christian religion is catholic, cosmopolitan, and takes its 
stand on an elevation above all particularism and all nation- 
alism. It has no distinctive nationality, and the believer, 
as a disciple of Jesus Christ and member of his mystical 
body, has no national character, and no country, no patria 
but heaven, from which he regards himself as an exile, and 
to which he longs to return. On this earth he has no 
home, no abiding-place. He is a pilgrim and a sojourner 
here, seeking a city whose builder and maker is God. 
Catholicity rising thus above all national distinctions, and 
thus condemning all nationalism whenever that national- 
ism would rise above the temporal order and interfere with 
things spiritual, has naturally for its enemies all in whom 
the spirit of nationality predominates. We see this in the 
Jews who appealed to the sentiment of Jewish nationality 
against our Lord, saying, “ If you let this man go on, the 
Romans will come and take away our name and nation.” 
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Every nation is by its own national spirit exclusive and 
tyrannical. It seeks to render all that concerns it national, 
and labors incessantly to be a world in itself, to have a 
religion, as well as laws and institutions, manners and 
customs, of its own. We see this in the history of Gen- 
tilism, in which each nation had its peculiar national re- 
ligion, and every one was required to conform to the relig- 
ion of his nation. Nationalism, through the influence of 
the Church, the kings and emperors of the Carlovingian race, 
during the centuries commonly called the “ Dark Ages,” 
— so called because religion took precedence of politics, 
and Catholicity of nationalism,—was kept subordinate, 
and was unable to exert any controlling influence on poli- 
tics or religion. But as the irruption of barbarians ceased, 
and the nationalities long held in abeyance began to de- 
clare themselves, and national governments were formed 
throughout most of Europe, it escaped from its subjection, 
and became in some sense, as it had not been before, the 
basis of the political order. 

In the governments organized under the auspices of the 
Church after the downfall of the Roman Empire of the 
West, monarchy indeed had a place; but not monarchy 
in its modern sense. In them all, it was tempered by 
estates and corporations. It was in all cases elective, and 
restricted in its powers by the rights of the municipalities, 
and by the nobles or vassals of the crown, often in wealth 
and power hardly inferior to the suzerain himself. We 
pretend not that this constitution was perfect ; no political 
constitution ever yet existed without its imperfections. 
The barons often, no doubt, oppressed the people, often 
were turbulent and abused their power, while the mon- 
arch was too weak to restrain or to punish their violence. 
But if it did not guard against the evils of weakness in 
the crown, it did avoid those of a centralized royalism. In 
no instance under that constitution could any sovereign 
say, with Louis the Fourteenth,“ lam the state.” But 
in the thirteenth century we see a movement on the part 
of the sovereigns to get rid of this constitution, and to 
centralize the power in the crown. This movement in 
France begins with the reign of Philip Augustus, the real 
founder of the French monarchy. A similar movement is 
made by the German Emperors, which only partially suc- 
ceeds, und by the English kings, which succeeds only under 
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the Tudors in the fifteenth century. The aim was to cen- 
tralize and consolidate the monarchy, and to render the 
monarch absolute, after the model of the Byzantine or 
Eastern Emperors. 

The chief obstacle the monarchs, as well as nationalism, 
had to overcome in this enterprise, was in the Papal con- 
stitution of the Church. To attain their end, they must 
trample on vested rights, rights of the Church herself, rights 
of their vassals, and rights of the municipalities, and the 
Church always and everywhere insists on the inviolability 
of all rights, whether natural or acquired. The first thing 
to be done was therefore to break the power of the Church, 
which could be done only by destroying or abasing the 
Papacy. Hence the sovereigns, for centuries, with va- 
rying success, but with little relaxation, carried on a war 
against the Papacy, the divinely instituted guardian of 
all rights, and thus gave to royalism an anti-Papal char- 
acter, and made the temporal sovereign the antagonist 
of the Pope. In this sacrilegious war they appealed to 
national pride, national jealousies, prejudices, ambition, 
and intolerance, to sustain them. ‘They placed the na- 
tion before the Church, and studied to make themselves 
national. They appealed to the sentiment of national 
independence, national power, and national glory, and 
made of royalism, as representing the nation, a species 
of popular idolatry. Courtly prelates held their peace, 
or smiled assent, and courtly lawyers searched the In- 
stitutes, Pandects, and Codes, and turned over Ulpian 
and Papinian to find, which was not difficult, maxims 
favorable to the royal power. Whoever refused to bow 
down and worship the new idol that was set up was de- 
clared disloyal, an enemy to the king, and worthy of exile 
or death. Quod placuit principi, id legis habet vigorem, be- 
came the fundamental maxim of the new Cesarism, as it 
had been of the old, and the pleasure of the prince was to 
be done, let the Church say what she might to the con- 
trary. ‘The Church was in the royal and popular mind 
subordinated to the nation, and the Pope to the temporal 
monarch. ‘The head of the Church must give way to the 
pleasure of the head of the State, and the good citizen or 
subject, in case of conflict, must obey the king in prefer- 
ence to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. The lawyers and court- 
ly prelates and doctors even found out that a Catholic, at 
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the command of the king, might lawfully bear arms against 
the visible head of his Church! The person of the king 
was sacred and inviolable, but not that of the Pope, at 
least in the estimation of the degenerate grandson of St. 
Louis and his courtiers, as was proved in his treatment of 
Boniface the Eighth. 

The monarch, in carrying on his war against the Pa- 
pacy, used both the Lords and the Commons. The feudal 
lords, being in their own feudal territories petty sovereigns, 
imagined that their interests and those of the monarch 
were the same, and they sustained him, till he felt himself 
strong enough to attack them in their privileges, and then 
they found that they were too weak to resist him. The 
people, finding often a protector in the king against their 
more immediate masters, and being the depositaries of all 
that is exclusive in nationality, supported him with right 
good will, — their time to set up for themselves, and to 
treat him as he treated the Pope, not having yet come. 
Thus aided, royalism emancipated itself from all spiritual 
direction, and supplanted in the national mind and heart 
the Papacy. Those who adhered to the party of the Pope 
against the party of the king were, as a term of reproach, 
called Papiste or Papists. Royalism encroached everywhere 
on the spiritual power. The king obtained the nomination 
of bishops, and filled the sees with his creatures; he passed 
statutes of premunire and against provisors, and dictated 
the terms on which he would tolerate the Church in his 
dominions. He denied the authority of the Church over 
her own temporalities, and, as far as was possible without 
open schism, deprived her of all external authority. He 
made her all but national in his kingdom, and himself her 
external head, very nearly her Pontifex Maximus. It would 
seem that in all, save mere form, the bishops depended on 
the sovereign, and in no case were they to obey the Pope 
without the royal permission. Hence the Church in each 
nation seems to hold from the temporal lord, and to be bound 
to consult the royal pleasure. It is royal, not Papal, and it is 
only by the royal condescension that the Pope is permitted 
to interfere in its affairs. The people look no longer to 
Rome for direction ; they look only to their sovereign, and 
care little what they do or believe, if sure of his approba- 
tion or connivance. 

Such was the state of things throughout no small part 
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of Europe at the epoch of the Reformation. Luther hesi- 
tates not through fear of the Pope, or dread of spiritual 
censures, at which he mocks, but only through fear of his 
temporal sovereign; and he speaks out boldly as soon as 
he has made sure of the protection of the powerful Elector 
of Saxony. 

The great majority of European sovereigns for three cen- 
turies had been anti-Papal. By the centralization and con- 
solidation of royalism, and the control they usurped in spirit- 
ual matters, they had succeeded in making large numbers 
of the people virtually Protestant, and formally Gallican. 
It is to be remarked, that, though the very soul of Luther’s 
movement was hostility to the Papacy, his Catholic op- 
ponents hardly attempt its defence. ‘They seem willing 
to let controversy turn on dogma, to be decided by an 
appeal to the Scriptures. It was the Gallicanism of the 
secular courts, that is, the ascendency of royalism and na- 
tionalism, that prepared the way for the Protestant move- 
ment, and rendered it feasible for the occult heresies of 
ages to throw off all disguise and to avow themselves 
openly; as it was the Gallicanism, the royalism and na- 
tionalism, of Louis the Fourteenth that emboldened Jan- 
senism, that subtlest form of Protestantism, to declare 
itself, as an able writer in a recent number of The Dub- 
lin Review historically proves. Even the great Bossuet, 
who drew up the Four Articles, while he leaves no stone 
unturned to procure the condemnation of certain inac- 
curate expressions in the Maxims of the Saints, writes a 
preface to a new edition of the Moral Reflections, and 
treats the Jansenists with great consideration and ten- 
derness, though himself no Jansenist. 

We agree with Protestant historians, that society in the 
sixteenth century was in a most wretched state, and that, 
though not in their sense, there was a loud call for a ref- 
ormation. ‘The ascendency of royalism, and its anti-Papal 
tendency, had interfered with ecclesiastical discipline, had 
favored false and dangerous modes of thought and expres- 
sion, and prevented the Church from applying in the prop- 
er place and at the proper time the appropriate remedy. 
Rome taught one doctrine and the courts another, and the 
latter were believed instead of the former. The people to 
a fearful extent were taught only a mutilated Catholicity, 
because the temporal authority would tolerate no other, 
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because pastors neglected their duty; bishops and priests 
turned against the Pope, and found in their royal masters 
a ready support in their opposition. ‘The mass of the peo- 
ple throughout no small part of Europe knew hardly the 
simplest elements of the Catholic religion. They may have 
been able to recite the Apostles’ Creed and a prayer or two, 
but beyond they knew little or nothing. Even in the theo- 
logical schools of Germany theology could have been but 
imperfectly taught, if we may credit at all Luther’s own 
account of his doubts and scruples. His doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone betrays an ignorance of Catholic the- 
ology as greatasthat which it betrays of the Holy Scriptures. 
So far as Catholic doctrines are concerned, all religiously- 
minded Protestants to-day would pronounce them infinite- 
ly more solid and reasonable than the opposing Protestant 
doctrines, if they only thoroughly understood them. ‘The 
faithful and the great body of the clergy seem to have been 
taken by surprise, and not to have known how to meet the 
Reform movement; and, notwithstanding all M. Audin says 
to the contrary, we cannot help thinking that the contro- 
versy, at least in the beginning, was to a great extent 
blunderingly conducted on the side of the Catholic party. 

Evidently there was a great ignorance of Catholic doctrine 
at the time upon the part of the clergy, or a great want of 
belief in Catholicity. In Germany they were lamentably 
defective. Many of the bishops even suflered themselves 
to be carried away with the movement, and of those who 
remained faithful, not one whose name has reached us 
proved himself equal to the emergency. In England all 
the bishops, save one, the Bishop of Rochester, yielded to 
the demand of the lustful Henry, and even he at first gave 
his assent to the royal supremacy,—an assent which 
every tyro in Catholic theology knows could not be given 
without a virtual renunciation of Catholicity, a renuncia- 
tion never for a moment contemplated by the noble Bish- 
op, as his subsequent conduct amply proves. His assent, 
though subsequently retracted, shows how little even the 
better class of Catholics in that age were accustomed to 
study the Papal constitution of the Church, and how far 
they were from regarding that constitution as essential to 
her existence, and to her unity and catholicity. The 
truth is, the mass of the Catholics in the sixteenth century, 
and even long before, had ceased to be genuine Papists ; 
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they were royalists, preferring, save in the internal order, 
royalty to the Papacy, and therefore, where royalty com- 
manded them to break with the Holy See, and throw 
off its external authority, they either obeyed, or remained 
at a loss to know on what ground to defend their disobe- 
dience. 

This state of things, so disheartening to the Catholic and 
so favorable to the Reformers, we attribute, after the de- 
pravity of human nature, to the growth of nationalism and 
the ascendency of royalism, which prevented the Church 
from duly instructing her children, and from freely and fully 
exercising her spiritual discipline. St. Liguori somewhere 
says, that from the tenth century to the sixteenth, those 
who received Holy Communion even once during their 
whole lives were rare exceptions. Very few except re- 
ligious ever approached the sacraments. We may judge 
from this in what moral and spiritual state the monk 
Luther found the Catholic world. And yet these were 
called the Ages of Faith, as Dante, Petrarca, and the Pro- 
vencal 'Troubadours are called Catholic poets and bards! 
All went wrong as soon as kings undertook to be fathers 
of the Church, and began to support her, if at all, from 
state policy, instead of honest principle and pious affec- 
tion ; and precious little gratitude does the Church owe to 
royalism, which has often oppressed her, often persecuted 
her, and never rendered her any real service. There never 
was a greater mistake than that committed by modern lib- 
erals in alleging that royalty and Catholicity are natural 
allies. For these six hundred years scarcely a European 
court has rendered the Church any service but at the price 
of some concession from her, which weakened her power 
and strengthened that of her royal rival. To the oflicious 
support and offlicious interference of royalism, as well as 
to its arbitrary measures against her, we owe most of the 
scandals which stand out on the canvas of her history, 
and which are so often and so maliciously cited against 
her. In a spiritual as well as in a temporal point of view, 
royalism for six hundred years has been the curse of Eu- 
rope, and that it has not been a still greater curse is owing 
to the superhuman struggles of the Papacy against it. 

In relation to what went before it, we can hardly regard 
the Protestant Reformation as an untoward event. In it 
the peccant humors which had long infected the Catholic 
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body came to a head, broke, and were carried off. Froin 
the day that Luther, amid the crowd of his students and 
followers, burnt at Wittenberg the Papal Bull, the heart 
of the Catholic began to beat more freely. ‘The class 
who had impeded the exertions of the Church went out 
from her, and sound doctrine and holy discipline became 
once more possible. ‘They who would not become heretics, 
were forced to take the Catholic side in downright earnest. 
Royalism itself, as after 1848, became frightened at the 
revolutionary character of the Reformation, as exhibited in 
the insurrection of the Westphalian: peasants, and felt it 
necessary to allow the Church, for a time at least, a free- 
dom of action which it had hitherto denied her, and to 
suffer her to teach the faithful a sound and unmutilated 
Catholicity. The holy Council of Trent, that great fact 
of modern history, was convoked, and a Catholic reaction 
commenced, and, aided by the brave and persevering sons 
of Loyola, continued without interruption, till checked by 
nationalism, represented by that unfaithful prince of the 
Church, Cardinal Richelieu, who dragooned the Protestants 
into submission in France, and aided them with his policy 
and troops to subject Catholics in Germany, and by royal- 
ism in Louis the Fourteenth, who opened the way for Jan- 
senism, infidelity, and the Revolution of 1789. 

The whole history of the Church proves that there is 
little to fear from heresy, when unaided or unprotected by 
the civil power. Every heresy that has made much progress 
has been a heresy that enlisted on its side either royalism 
or nationalism, and found some temporal prince or author- 
ity to protect it, if not openly, at least secretly. ‘The his- 
tory of the Reformation proves that heresy is formidable 
only when it assumes the form of royalism or nationalism, 
and appeals to national exclusiveness and temporal su- 
premacy. Nearly all heresy seems to know this by instinct, 
and hence the point first attacked is not the Church in her 
dogmas, her sacraments, or her worship, but the Church in 
her polity, as the visible kingdom of Christ upon earth, insti- 
tuted by him for the government of all men and nations in 
all things pertaining to eternal salvation. 'The Papal con- 
stitution of the Church gives unity and strength to the spir- 
itual authority, and makes the Church one and universal, 
and in all that is highest and best obliterates all national 
distinctions, and disregards all the prejudices of blood and 
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diversities of race. Royalism — by which we mean not 
precisely the monarchical constitution of the state, but the 
assertion of the monarch as the state — and nationalism 
are by their own nature hostile to it, and consequently are 
the two things against which the Catholic must always be 
on his guard. Without the Papacy the Church cannot be 
maintained as one and catholic. Destroy the Papacy or 
reduce the primacy of Peter to a mere primacy of order, and 
you cannot prevent religion in any particular nation from 
becoming a purely national religion, and therefore the slave 
either of the state or of the national sentiment. It was 
the national pride of England, wounded by belonging to a 
Church whose visible chief resided out of the realm, that 
led her into schism. The Church in England, yielding to 
this national pride, became a national church, a snug little 
English Church, as if there had been a particular English 
God, and an English Jesus Christ, and in so doing lost her 
independence, and became the slave of the state, and her 
chief function is to wait upon gentlemen’s younger sons, 
and provide them with fat livings. Wherever the Church 
throws off the Papacy it becomes national, and wherever it 
becomes national, it falls under the secular authority or the 
tyranny of public opinion. Nationalism and royalism 
gained the ascendency in the Eastern Empire, and induced 
the Greek Church to deny the supremacy of Peter. From 
that moment the Greek Church became the slave or the 
tool of the Byzantine court, — as infamous a court, perhaps, 
if we except that of Russia in the eighteenth century, as 
ever existed in a nominally Christian country. Wherever 
a non-Papal religion is established, it is bound hand and 
foot by the secular order. So it is in Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, England, Scotland, Holland, 
Prussia, the Swiss Cantons, and the smaller Protestant 
states and principalities of Germany. Catholics them- 
selves do not seem to us to be always sufficiently aware of 
the absolute necessity of the Papacy to the maintenance 
of the unity and catholicity, and therefore the freedom and 
independence, of the Church. ‘They hold, of course, that 
the Church is Papal, for they could not be Catholics if they 
did not; they admit that the Papacy is highly useful in 
maintaining unity of doctrine and worship; but many of 
them do not seem to us to perceive that it is essential to 
the very being of the Catholic Church, and to the freedom 
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and independence of religion in its conflicts with the pow- 
ers of this world. Yet they should infer this from the fact 
that every heresy instinctively makes war on the Papacy. 
All the great heresies which have prevailed began by dis- 
regarding the Papacy, or by attempting to deprive the Holy 
See of the affection due it, or of some of its prerogatives ; 
and we ought, whenever we meet a disposition to restrict 
the Papal power, whether in favor of the Episcopacy or the 
Presbytery, the secular authority of the brotherhood, to 
suspect it of an heretical tendency. Our Lord founded his 
Church on Peter, and Peter lives in his successor. Ubi Pe- 
trus, ibi Ecclesia. We cannot conceive how, without the 
Papal constitution maintained in its full right and vigor, it 
would be possible to preserve the Church as a polity, as the 
visible kingdom of Christ on earth, or the natural supremacy 
of the moral order in the government of the world. 

We have nothing here to say of what is called the tem- 
poral power of the Popes, but it were to deny us the right 
to assert Catholicity itself, to command us to refrain from 
asserting on all occasions the independence and supremacy 
of the spiritual order, which is nothing else than asserting 
the freedom of religion and the supremacy of the law of 
God. ‘The Lord God omnipotent reigneth, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, and his will is the supreme law for all 
persons and dignities, for all men and nations, and in ail 
the relations of life. ‘The Pope and the believer, the bishop 
and the presbyter, the prince and the subject, the nation 
and the individual, are alike under this law, and bound to 
obey it in all things whatsoever. We were false-hearted 
atheists, we were base recreants io Almighty God, and 
miserable cravens, if we denied this eternal truth, or feared 
to assert it. No power, no man, no body of men, has the 
right to forbid this assertion, for in making it we do but 
assert the supreme and universal dominion of God, the 
basis of all authority, of all duty, and of all religion. 
Even heathen morality itself asserted as much, and it is a 
sad day if a Christian may not assert as much for the su- 
premacy of the moral order as was asserted by a Socrates, 
a Plato, a Confucius, or a Cicero. We must assert as 
much, or assert no morality, no moral obligation at all. 
The moral order is a real order, it is by its own nature su- 
preme, for neither men nor nations have the right to do 
wrong. The Church, in regard to this world, was introduced 
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and constituted to assert and uphold the supremacy of the 
moral order, and without her that order cannot be effec- 
tively asserted or upheld. As long as the Church stands in 
her freedom and independence, there is one friend to the 
soul of man, one protector of moral ideas, one shelter to 
which they who would follow the spirit and live for God 
can flee from an all-invading and all-absorbing materialism. 
We, who have been reared in the world outside the Church, 
feel, perhaps, as those who have been Catholics from their 
infancy do not and cannot, the incalculable value of this. 
We have known by bitter experience how the world mocks 
all our finer and nobler moral aspirations; we know how 
it chills the soul, and reduces us to a dead and deadening 
material life. How have we in our non-Catholic days 
mourned over the hollow morality of the non-Catholic 
world, its low and unspiritual aims, its want of disinterest- 
edness and love! How have we been frozen by its heart- 
lessness, and its indifference to all that constitutes the true 
dignity and glory of man! The body and its wants in 
our non-Catholic world engross every thought, and the soul 
and its wants are only subjects of pleasant or bitter mock- 
ery. In the Church we find all our nobler aspirations re- 
spected and cherished, our moral wants are met, our souls 
are quickened and invigorated by a supernatural spiritual- 
ism. We find the supremacy of the moral order asserted, 
practically asserted, and a man’s spiritual worth made the 
criterion by which his rank is to be determined. All men 
and things are judged either by the great law of charity 
or by the eternal law of right and wrong. All the facti- 
tious distinctions of rank and race are discarded. All men 
are brothers, and the poor African slave stands on a level 
with the most lordly Kaiser, if his equal in spiritual worth. 
Right and goodness are honored in the lowest, wrong and 
iniquity are condemned and denounced in the highest. 
Humble virtue has a friend and protector; haughty vice a 
stern and inexorable censor. Conscience is respected, and 
he who acts from it is honored, not scorned or jeered. 

We hear in our days much about religious liberty, but 
few in the non-Catholic world seem to have any under- 
standing of what it means, or of the conditions in God’s 
providence of its maintenance. Religious liberty, if it 
means anything, means the freedom and independence of 
the moral order, its emancipation from materialism, -—— free- 
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dom of religion, that is, freedom to worship God and to 
do in all things what he commands, without let or hin- 
drance from kings or Kaisers, princes or nobles, sects or 
parties, nations or individuals. In this sense we claim re- 
ligious liberty as the indefeasible right of all men. It is our 
solemn duty to assert it for every man, and to maintain it 
against all odds for ourselves. We hold this liberty from 
God; it is implied in our obligation to worship him, and no 
human power has the right to restrict it, or in any way to 
intermeddle with it. It is the right of rights, the liberty of 
liberties, and we can never consent to part with it. We will 
carry it with us in poverty and exile, in the dungeon, to the 
scaffold or the stake; but surrender it we willnot. Itisthe 
only thing we can call our own, and with it we have all 
riches, as without it we have nothing. This is the relig- 
ious liberty which makes martyrs and confessors, and hal- 
lows the earth with the blood of the righteous. It is true 
religious liberty, and the Catholic who will not assert it, 
and die for it, is a moral coward or a moral traitor, — a 
Protestant or a Know-Nothing in his heart. Asa Catholic, 
we disown him. 

But on what conditions can the external practice of this 
liberty in such a world as ours be secured? The world, 
the flesh, and the Devil are opposed to it, princes and sec- 
ular authorities hate it; for it is something above their 
power, which they cannot bind by their enactments or 
subdue by their arms. The flesh detests it, for it is its 
crucifixion; the world abhors it, for it tramples on the 
world; the Devil is enraged against it, for it scorns his 
temptations and defeats his wiles. We can die at its bid- 
ding, and conquer them all, and gain a more than royal 
crown, even the crown of eternal life, bestowed upon us 
by the right hand of Him who is Lord of all. But, never- 
theless, all these make war upon it, and seek to deprive 
religion of external freedom, that is, to prevent the mainte- 
nance of the moral order in the affairs and government of the 
world. 'To be able under this point of view to withstand 
them, religious liberty needs an external organization. Con- 
science must have a visible polity, that is, the Church, the 
visible kingdom of God on earth. Now, how without the 
Papacy, with all its rights and prerogatives, can you main- 
tain the freedom and independence of the Church? and how 
without the freedom and independence of the Church as the 
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organized protector of the rights of conscience, are you to 
maintain the freedom of religion in the external affairs of 
the world? We do not forget that the Church is Episco- 
pal as well as Papal, and that ordinarily it is through the 
Episcopacy that the Papacy speaks to us; but the Episco- 
pacy without the Papacy were a mere rope of sand. The 
bishops having no head, no political bond of union, 
would be obliged to succumb in the first conflict with the 
sccular authority, or with the prejudices of the nation, 
and would be reduced to the necessity of teaching what 
the state or nation dictated, and of doing what the state 
or nation chose to command. Bishops are equal, and each, 
without the Pope, would be supreme in his own diocese, 
and exposed to be influenced, even controlled, by the na- 
tional spirit and character. Who could then call him to 
account if he was, or if he encroached on the rights of his 
spiritual subjects? Or where would be the protection of 
religious liberty against his spiritual tyranny? Who, 
moreover, would protect him against the lawlessness or re- 
bellion of his flock, and assist him to maintain his proper 
episcopal authority? Shall he appeal to the temporal 
power as Lhe proper judge in the case? ‘That would be to 
subordinate the spiritual to the temporal, and to deny re- 
ligious liberty in its most essential principle. Certain it 
is, that religion under the Episcopacy, without the Papacy 
binding together in one polity all the bishops of all nations, 
forming thus a universal spiritual kingdom superior in dig- 
nity and broader in extent than any earthly kingdom, and 
organizing through them all the faithful of all nations into 
one vast spiritual union, as under Presbyterianism, Con- 
gregationalism, or individualism, could have neither the 
moral nor the physical conditions requisite to the mainte- 
nance of her freedom and independence. Without the 
perpetual intervention of miracles, the Church, by ceasing to 
be catholic, would become enslaved to the temporal order. 
She would, as the race, be broken into nations, each nation 
would have its snug little national church, and we should 
have, as in the ancient Gentile world, as many religions as 
nations. This is evident from what we see in those Euro- 
pean nations that have cast off the Papacy. In those na- 
tions there is no religious freedom, except the freedom 
to die, as under the Pagan Emperors, for religion. Let 
the national church of any Protestant nation attempt to 
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assert the freedom of religion, or the supremacy of the 
moral order, against the national sentiment or the secular 
authority, and it would soon be made to feel the chains, 
all gilded as they may be, which bind its limbs. Who has 
forgotten Queen Elizabeth’s letter to her Bishop of Ely? 
“ Proud prelate, I made you, and if you do not stop your 
insolence, by God, I will unmake you.” Let the Anglican, 
the Prussian, the Danish, Swedish, or Russian Church, 
dare take a stand in favor of outraged right against the 
queen, king, or emperor, and it would soon receive a re- 
buke from royal or imperial lips that it would long remem- 
ber. Having no support above or beyond the national 
authority, it has and can have no power to resist that au- 
thority, and maintain its freedom in spite of it, unless it 
be when the secular authority itself has lost its hold upon 
the nation, and the national sentiment is against it, as was 
the case in England under James the Second. When the 
national church can ally itself with the national sentiment 
against the prince, it may, no doubt, maintain itself against 
his authority, but it only changes masters; for it then be- 
comes the slave of that same national sentiment which it 
has invoked to its aid. ‘ 

It would be the same in Catholic states and nations 
without the aid derived from the Papacy, and even with 
all the aid thus derived, it is often very nearly the same. 
Let the Church in France assert the freedom of religion 
and the supremacy of the moral order against the French 
sovereign, and it would be obliged to succumb to the state, 
and do his Imperial Majesty’s will, if it had no reliance 
on some power out of France. Nothing but the Papacy, 
strengthening the hands of good Catholics, and thunder- 
ing its anathemas against the constitutional church and 
clergy, saved Catholicity in France during the old French 
Revolution. 

In this country, we have no royalism in name, and no 
national church so denominated, and so far we have an 
advantage over others. ‘The laws and the national ad- 
ministration recognize true religious liberty. But the laws 
and administration are for the most part impotent with us 
against popular sentiment, which can change them at will. 
Religious liberty here, as a matter of fact, lies at the mer- 
cy of the mob. We are a very religious people in our own 
way, almost every man having a religion of his own; but 
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the predominant religion, being non-Papal, with no chief 
and no support independent of the country, is obliged to 
follow instead of leading, much less resisting, popular sen- 
timent or caprice. ll religions are tolerated in so far as 
they are considered matters of no importance, and in so 
far as they are by their constitution flexible to public 
opinion, but no farther. None of the sects is able to as- 
sert with any effect the inflexible moral law against the 
caprices of public opinion, or a public opinion hostile to it, 
and they all sustain themselves by their suppleness, and 
extend themselves by adroitly availing themselves of some 
local or general popular excitement. Against popular 
opinions, though in favor of truth and justice, the most 
powerful of them are impotent, and their denunciations 
are a mere brutum fulmen. ‘There is outside and indepen- 
dent of them a power greater than theirs, which says to 
them, “Thus far you may come, but no farther.” De- 
mocracy with us takes the place of royalism in the Old 
World, and Tue Peor.e usurp the functions of the Church. 
The people make the laws. Any religion may be professed 
which does not deny their supremacy ; but none which by 
its own constitution and laws is beyond their control. 
They will permit no church that is incapable of becoming 
a national church, or that receives its constitution and 
laws from another or a higher than an American source. 
Hence their peculiar hostility to the Catholic Church. 
The madmen leading on the war against her do not know 
how to state their own objections. ‘They oppose her as 
anti-American, and as incompatible with the republican 
form of government, which is ridiculous and absurd. They 
pretend that we Catholics cannot be loyal citizens. As if 
our obedience to the Pope was incompatible with our 
allegiance to the state! Poor fools! they only echo the 
worn-out allegations of royalism, under cover of which it 
trampled on all rights, human and divine, natural and ac- 
quired, and established pure centralized despotism. The 
real ground of their opposition to us is, that our Church, 
being Papal, and therefore essentially one and catholic, 
cannot be a particular national church, independent of all 
extra-national ecclesiastical authority. Such is the char- 
acter of our religion, that it is and must be independent of 
every national authority, and inflexible before public opin- 
ion. It is not that our religion is anti-American, or hostile 
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to the political institutions of the country, but that it is 
not and cannot, without losing its identity, be made the 
slave of the popular will, and alterable at its caprices. It is 
above the popular power, and does not derive from popular 
sovereignty. It asserts boldly in the face of the sovereign 
people, of statesmen, politicians, and demagogues, that God 
is God, and to worship the king or the people as God is 
foul idolatry. ‘This is what gives offence and excites the 
Know-Nothing, or so-called American movement against 
us. We are members of an invincible and inflexible 
Catholic Church, teaching all nations and subject to none. 
We cannot, then, be flexible to all the variations and 
caprices of “progressive Democracy,” and we have a cri- 
terion of duty not founded by the people,—a standard 
of right and wrong not alterable by the variations and 
changes of sects and parties. It is because we are Papists 
that we are opposed. If we would give up the Pope, or 
reduce his primacy to a mere primacy of order, the Know- 
Nothings would have no serious .objection to us, and 
would count us nearly as good Americans as the Mormons, 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians, or the Universalists. 
But the assertion of the Pope as visible head of our Church 
would excite no hostility against us, did they not see that, as 
long as we adhere to the Pope, we maintain the suprem- 
acy of the moral order, the freedom and independence of 
religion. 'They see that our religion cannot be subject 
either to the national government or the national senti- 
ment; that it is above all secular control, and cannot be re- 
duced to slavery. As their opposition to us is avowedly 
to us in our character of Papists, it should teach us that 
the Papacy is the grand support of religious liberty, and 
that its preservation is the only condition of maintaining 
the ascendency of the moral order in the government of 
the world, or of practically asserting the supremacy for all 
men and nations of the law of God. This should be 
enough to bind us to the Holy See, and to induce us in all 
cases and under all circumstances to rally around the 
successor of Peter. 

The assertion of this doctrine may be offensive, and 
tend to increase, rather than abate, the hostility already 
raging so fiercely against us. But the truth is the truth, 
and it is strong enough to sustain us. We must assert 
religious liberty, we must assert the independence and 
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supremacy of the moral order. We must assert Catholici- 
ty against nationalism, if we would assert our religion at 
all, or anything above the materialism of the age. If 
ever there was a time when it was necessary to make this 
assertion, it surely is now, when materialism pervades 
everything, and popular idolatry supersedes the worship 
of God. Shall God have no voice in this land to speak out 
in clear and fearless tones for him? religious liberty not a 
single heroic defender amongst us? A persecution, a bitter 
persecution, no doubt, awaits us. We have long foreseen 
and predicted it; but Catholic truth is worth dying for. 
We are not disposed to court martyrdom, but if it comes, 
we hope we shall have the grace to meet it at least with 
resignation. Never yet did the Church flourish in a coun- 
try till its soil was well watered with the blood of martyrs. 
The Christians conquered the Roman world not by slay- 
ing, but by being slain; and it is only in the same way 
that the cross will ever become triumphant in this country. 
Let the Know-Nothings burn our churches, desecrate our 
altars, mob or massacre our religious, deprive us of our 
political rights, reduce us to the condition of bondsmen, or 
shoot us down in the streets or in our houses; they wil! 
only hasten, by so doing, the day of our triumph and of 
their discomfiture. 

We might as well be Protestants at once as to waive 
the Church as a spiritual kingdom or polity, and attempt 
to escape persecution by explaining away the Papacy 
into an inoffensive primacy. ‘Io do so were to betray 
the moral order, and to prove ourselves unworthy of the 
Catholic name. ‘There is little merit in asserting the 
truth when nobody questions it, or in boldly defending 
what no one assails. ‘The merit is in defending what is 
assailed, and in being always ready to assert, if need be 
with our lives, that precious truth which is the most stren- 
uously denied. It is precisely where the enemy seeks to 
make a breach that we should take our stand. We are 
Americans indeed, but we are also Catholics; and as Cath- 
olics we are members of a commonwealth broader than that 
of Massachusetts, than that of the American Union, than all 
the nations of the earth joined together, —a spiritual com- 
monwealth superior to all others, and to which is due our 
first and deepest love. Religion is the supreme law, and 
represents the highest and best. In this spiritual common- 
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wealth we are all members of Christ’s mystical body, and 
members one of another. Not one of those members can 
suffer without all the members suffering with it. In this 
order, this spiritual kingdom, we are not at liberty to 
think, debate, or vote by nations. We are Catholics, not 
nationalists. We are not to consult what a narrow and 
exclusive nationalism demands or would impose, but what 
is due to our brethren in all countries of the world and in 
all times, and especially what is due to our Lord who has 
redeemed us. Everywhere the Church, whose function it 
is to introduce and sustain the supremacy of the moral 
order in the government of the world, has to struggle 
against nationalism and royalism, or the tyranny of the 
temporal order, which would oppress and enslave her. 
Everywhere, then, it is necessary to assert and sustain for 
Catholics the authority of Peter in all its plenitude ; for 
just in proportion as that authority is impaired in the con- 
victions or the affections of the people; is impaired the 
power of the Church to maintain her independence, and to 
vindicate the supremacy of right. It is the good of Cath- 
olics, the interests of Catholicity everywhere, not merely in 
our own or any other particular nation, that we are to con- 
sult. We are in religion, in all that belongs to the moral 
or spiritual order, to consider all Catholics as constituting 
one people, and to know no diversity of race or distinction 
of nation ; for true religion is one for all men, and truth and 
justice are the same in all ages and in all quarters of the 
globe. In religion we are and must be Catholics, as our 
very name asserts, not Americans, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Dutchmen. 

If this offends American nationalism, it is not our fault; 
for the moral and religious order is above and _ para- 
mount to every nationality, and what we thus give to 
our religion never was and never can be due to any na- 
tionality whatever. Ifa Know-Nothing nationalism takes 
umbrage at this, and persecutes us for not being national in 
our religion, it may do so, we cannot help it. Our religion 
is older and broader than Americanism, and we know. no 
peculiar American religion, unless it be Mormonism, — the 
only religion we know of that can boast an American ori- 
gin. Catholicity is worth living for and worth dying for. 
If we are persecuted for asserting it, let it be so, and let 
us rejoice and be exceeding glad that we are counted wor- 
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thy to suffer for our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave his life 
for us. ‘They who persecute us wrong us, and it is better 
to receive wrong than to do wrong. If we desert Peter, we 
lose all our support, and can expect no Divine protec- 
tion; if we adhere firmly to him, with a joving heart, with 
filial affection and obedience, we know that we are in the 
way of our duty, and that nothing whatever can harm us; 
for the words of our Lord are true: “ Thou art Peter, and 
upon this Rock will I build my Church, and the gates of 
bell shall not prevail against it.” All ecclesiastical history 
proves that the Divine protection never fails those who rally 
around the Vicar of Jesus Christ, while they who desert 
him, or depreciate the Papacy and seek to deprive it of its 
prerogatives, are abandoned to the tender mercies of the 
enemies of God and his Church. 

Neither here nor elsewhere is it possible to conciliate 
the- opposition to Catholics. ‘The pretence is here and 
everywhere that’ Catholics cannot be loyal subjects, be- 
cause they are obedient to the Pope, who must when he 
commands be obeyed in preference to the state. It is of 
no avail for us to seek to refute this charge by loud pro- 
fessions of our loyalty, by abusing the Pope hypotheti- 
cally, or by ransacking history to find instances of Catho- 
lics disobeying the Papal mandates. ‘These instances our 
enemies are sharp-sighted enough to see are not Catholic 
precedents, and were in violation of Catholic principles. 
Our enemies do not doubt our loyalty to the state in so 
far as the state commands nothing contrary to the law of 
God as interpreted by our Church, that is, in all things 
temporal. They know that our religion itself commands 
us to be loyal thus far; but that is not enough for them. 
Our very offence is, that we do and must make a reserva- 
tion in favor of spirituals, for they will have the state 
supreme in all things, and suffer no citizen to recognize in 
any order any law higher than that of the state, or any 
authority that does not emanate from the state or is not 
subject to it. We cannot as Catholics and friends of re- 
ligious liberty, we cannot as men who understand the 
rights of the moral order, make the concessions they de- 
mand. We must deny the competency of the state in 
spirituals, and assert the freedom and independence of re- 
ligion. We do not owe, and cannot honestly profess, our 
unqualified allegiance to the state, and till we can, we 
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cannot conciliate our enemies. We may think to do it 
by professing extreme Gallican views, but the history of 
the Church proves that Gallicanism, if we so explain it 
that it remains Catholic, contains the offensive reserva- 
tion of the freedom and independence of the spiritual or- 
der. If we so explain it as to yield that reservation, we 
explain away our Catholicity itself. Conciliation is there- 
fore impossible, and the opposition must remain and be 
faced till the state consents to retire within its own sphere, 
and is content to be supreme in its own order only. This 
lies in the nature of the case, and as the state will never do 
this, as it will always be encroaching on the rights of the 
spiritual order, the life of the Church in this world, as that 
of the individual Christian, must be an incessant warfare. 
Here she is and must be the Church Militant. She can 
throw off her armor and find repose only as she becomes 
the Church Triumphant in heaven. The only Christian, 
the only wise or manly course for us, is to stand firm to 
our principles as Catholics, to be ready to confess Christ 
whenever called upon, to put our trust in God, and never 
to fear what an arm of flesh may do to us. God will sus- 
tain his Church. He will protect Peter, and reach forth 
his hand to save him, if apparently sinking in the waves of 
persecution ; he will protect us too, if we bind ourselves to 
Peter by our filial love and unreserved obedience. 

We believe there is to be a trial for Catholics in this 
country which there is no way of escaping ; but we do not 
fear it. If God be for us, what is there for us to fear? In our 
patience, let us possess our souls. Persecution will try our 
faith, but it will bind us Catholics together in a more ar- 
dent charity. It will render us less worldly, make us more 
sober, more devoted to the things of God, and less to the 
things of sense. It will serve to obliterate the distinctions 
of race which now produce divisions and uncharitableness 
among us, and detach us from the debasing world of poli- 
tics, which has held too prominent a place in our affec- 
tions. The cold and tepid will be warmed into new life, 
and demagogues will cease to be rivals of the clergy in 
their influence over us. Under every point of view we 
shall gain by what is intended to ruin us, and when the 
storm of Know-Nothingism, or a despotic nationalism, 
passes over, which it may do much sooner than most 
of us expect, the Church will be more firmly established 
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here than ever. It may be that we need chastisement, and 
that nothing but a severe chastisement can remove scan- 
dals from amongst us, and prepare us to exert that moral 
weight in the community to which our numbers entitle us. 

But we have been betrayed into a line of remark which 
is somewhat foreign to our main purpose, which was to 
throw out some suggestions as to the origin and nature of 
the Protestant movement in the sixteenth century. We 
certainly have not read all that has been written either by 
Catholics or Protestants on that movement; but as far as 
we have read, we think the deeper philosophy of it has not 
generally been seen, and that a real philosophical History of 
the Reformation is a desideratum in our literature. We 
think that it has been regarded too exclusively as a theologi- 
cal movement, and not enough as a movement of royalism 
and nationalism against the Papacy and the unity and 
catholicity of the Church as a polity or kingdom. It was 
an attack on special dogmas, indeed, but still more an at- 
tack on the essential and fundamental constitution of the 
Church, as the divinely instituted kingdom for the asser- 
tion and maintenance of the supremacy of the moral and 
spiritual order in the government of the world, and there- 
fore was, in so far as it succeeded, as Heinrich Heine, that 
Protestant of the Protestants, has most truly said, “ the 
triumph of sensualism, or the sanctification of the flesh.” 
Regarded in this light, the Protestant movement becomes 
only a special phase of the general war of the temporal 
against the spiritual, the flesh against the spirit, the world 
against God, which has raged from man’s first disobe- 
dience, and will end only with his last, as we have on so 
many occasions endeavored to prove. 

We have wished also to show that Protestantism was 
only a development of the anti-Papal doctrines held by 
nearly all the European sovereigns and court lawyers, 
whether nominally Catholic or avowedly heretical, from 
the reign of Philip the Fourth down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and therefore for Catholics to defend those doctrines, 
or to cite the examples they authorized as precedents, is only 
to play into the hands of our Protestant adversaries, and 
deprive us of our principal means of support. In the long 
contests, often severe and bloody, between the Popes and 
Emperors, between the Holy See and the European mon- 
archies, it should be seen and felt that the Popes were 
simply the assertors of the supremacy of the law of God, 
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or of the moral order, and defenders of the freedom and 
independence of religion, that is, of true religious liberty. 
They warred for the freedom and independence of the soul 
against the tyranny of the body, of spiritual liberty against 
material despotism, and therefore are entitled to the grati- 
tude and love of all who have any just conceptions of what 
it is that constitutes the true glory and dignity of man. 
Hence we, as Catholics, instead of being half ashamed of 
their deeds, apologizing for them, or timidly defending 
them, should exult in them, and appeal to them as our titles 
to the gratitude of mankind. Instead of sympathizing 
with the materialism, the royalism, and nationalism which 
opposed them, and finally carried away half of Europe 
from the Church, we should look upon these things as 
the most dangerous enemies of mankind, as well as the 
individual soul, and oppose to them a hearty love to the 
Holy See, and a steady and persevering obedience in all 
things spiritual to the successor of Peter. 


Arr. V.— Russia and the Western Powers. 


A pisTincuIsHED Scottish gentleman, with an historical 
name, and for whose character, intelligence, and noble pur- 
poses we entertain the highest respect, has written us a 
long letter, complaining of our supposed Russian partiali- 
ties, and endeavoring to convince us that, as a Catholic in 
religion and a conservative in politics, we ought to sympa- 
thize with France and England in their efforts to resist 
Russian aggression. We attach so much importance to 
his communication, and are so willing to listen to all that 
can be said against Russia from the Catholic and conser- 
vative point of view, that we most cheerfully comply with 
his request, so modestly and respectfully presented, to lay 
the copy of the communication made to ’ 
which he incloses, and the more important passages of his 
letter, before our readers. 


“LA RUSSIE UNE PUISSANCE REVOLUTIONNAIRE. 


‘Le sous-signé ne doute pas que plusieurs des considerations 
suivantes n’aient déja fixé attention de ceux qui occupent des 
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places éminentes dans les différents états de Europe. Malgré 
cela il croit remplir un devoir en venant exposer briévement ses 
convictions sur ce sujet. 

** ]| commencera par faire mention de ses propres experiences. 

I] yaenviron 15 ans que l’Angleterre fut ouvertement menacée 
d’un mouvement révolutionnaire dans les villes manufacturiéres, 
dans le pays de Galles, dans d’autres districts qui abondent en 
minéraux, et a Londres méme. Le mouvement eut lieu de part des 
Chartistes, c’est & dire des ultra libéraux parmi la classe ouvriére. 
Subitement partout les préparatifs cessérent sans arriver a aucun 
résultat excepté dans quelques parties du pays de Galles. La con- 
spiration fut rendue vaine par influence d’un trés petit nombre de 
messieurs qui s’étaient familiarisés avec 'a nature de l’action Russe 
en Gréce et en Orient. Ils étaient convaincus que non seulement 
les troubles de l’Occident étaient favorables 4 la Russie, mais qu’ils 
étaient fomentés par elle, et ils soupgonroient méme que dans ce 
cas ci il fallait reconnaitre un exemple de son activité. 

‘**Pleins d’inquiétude ces individus mirent de cété toute repug- 
nance personnelle et visitérent les principaux chefs Chartistes. IIs 
leur parlérent franchement du caractére et de l’etendue de l’ambi- 
tion Russe, et reussirent a interesser leur patriotisme et leur intel- 
ligence. Le chef des Chartistes de Londres fut le premier & par- 
tager leurs sentiments, — quelque d’autres du Nord suivirent son 
exemple, et c’est ainsi que toute la conspiration se trouvait para- 
lysée. En un mot plusieurs d’entre eux remirent 4 ces messieurs 
quelques portions de leur correspondence secréte, leur chiffre, et 
sa clef. 

* L’origine Russe de ce mouvement était ainsi bien claire. Le 
chiffre étoit le méme que celui dont s*étaient servis les agens Russes 
en Gréce, et celui qui avait fourni le chiffre avait été quelques 
années auparavant un agent Russe en Gréce, en Egypte, et en 
Pologne. 

** Ces messieurs n’ont pas cessé de suivre le sujet afin de le con- 
naitre plus 4 fond. Le sous-signé présente quelques uns des résul- 
tats de leurs études,de leurs voyages, de leurs dépenses, et de leurs 
travailles. 

[| affirme que la révolution de la Hongrie fut fomentee par la 
Russie avec l’intention d’affaiblir I’Autriche afin de la mettre en- 
suite sous le joug d’obligations imaginaires, et avec d'autres vues 
qwil serait impossible de détailler ici. 

“On tient aussi les preuves que les agitations politiques de 
l’Italie sous le régne de Grégoire XVI. furent fomentées par les in- 
struments de la Russie, et qu’a une date antérieure elle avait les 
Carbonari 4 sa disposition, au moins depuis 1813 - 14. 

“ T/alliance de l’Angleterre et la France méme aprés 1880 a 
été rendue — rapport 4 son but principal qui était d’arreter la Rus- 
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sie — presque nulle. Lattention de ces nations fut attirée 4 des 
objets erronément choisis, la Russie ayant preparé d’avance des 
tentations suffisantes. En Europe le principal de ces champs 
d’action fut la Peninsule. La France et l’Angleterre tant6t sépa- 
rément, tantét ensemble, furent engagées dans [Intervention et 
en chaque cas— comme prévu — le résultat fut la dissension mu- 
tuelle. 

* Or une telle chose n’était possible que par un grand developpe- 
ment de certains élémens de discorde dans |’Espagne et la Por- 
tugal. Ce s’est effectué par un principal événement, c’est a dire, 
par le soulévement militaire et liberal de ?’Ile de Leon en 1819. 
Il y a des preuves suffisantes que ce commencement des troubles 
de ; Espagne fut entiérement le fruit des intrigues et des dépenses 
de la Russie.* 

“ T/Occident étant ainsi occupé de lui méme et ses gouverne- 
ments affairés et affaiblis, tout ce qui concernait les buts de l’ambi- 
tion Russe fut laisse libre pour elle, et, pire encore, fut abandonné 
entre ses mains par ceux qui étaient en connivence avec elle. 

‘“* Le sous-signé pourrait bien faire mention d’une autre série de 
résultats, mais il n’en parlera maintenant. Ilse contente de diriger 
attention. ..... Il n’entrera dans des explications sur le 
réle de plusieurs Anglais qui, généralement supposes d’ étre sti- 
mules par le zéle liberal, n’ont eté en verité que les instruments 
du Cabinet Russe. 


“Tl n’est donc pas de péril sen grand pour un gouvernement 
que celui de croire la Russie une puissance qui craint le esprit ré- 
volutionnaire dans les autres états. Dans son action extéricure le 
contraire la caractérise aussi decidément que l’autocratie le fait 
dans son systéme intérieur. L’emphase de ses déclarations dans 
un sens opposé est simplement un voile jusqu’a présent impéné- 
trable du moins pour l’Angleterre. Par ce double caractére son 
profit est en méme temps g grand et facile. En secondant les fac- 
tions, en organisant les conspirations elle occupe les peuples, et en 
méme temps rend les cours ses clientes par ses professions ami- 
cales et conservatives. 

** On prend facilement en bonne foi ces professions, puis qu’on la 
voit elle méme despotique. Mais elle a bien calculé son jeu, elle 
connait bien sa race, différant tant des autres peuples de |’Europe 
en langage, en religion, en “— de culture, et en espoir de do- 





* After creating the revolt, all her efforts were bent towards the French 
Intervention, — which she carried despite the opposition of Louis XVIII. 
What he feared and what Russia desired was almost accomplished, — the 
reopening of war between France and England. When the Due d’An- 
gouléme entered Spain, the liberals in both houses offered to stand by the 
ininisters in a war with France on the Spanish question. The temptation 
was great, and nearly yielded to. 
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mination. Les serfs ne sont pas susceptibles des influences qu’elle 
emploie pour agiter |’Europe, et c’est dans son calcul qu’ils reste- 
ront ainsi jusqu’a ce que l’Occident sera devenu, non un exemple 
qui attire, mais un lecon qui détourne, c’est a dire, corrompu, 
épuisé, et vassal. 


*‘ Le sous-signé ne pretend pas donner des conseils. Il vient 
simplement déposer ses experiences et ses convictions aux pieds 
OP sans 

Tl n’est poussé que par la connaissance qu’il a de cette con- 
spiration dirigée contre la vie des nations et par la certitude qu'il 
a que tant que le pouvoir Russe ne sera rompu il n’y aura ni paix 
pour les sujets ni securité pour les trdnes. 

** (Signed,) 

“ Juin, 1854.” 


“ Sept. 8, 1854. 

* Str, — On my return from a lengthened tour on the Continent, 
I have addressed myself to a hasty review of some portions of the 
Catholic literature produced during my absence. You will not, I 
trust, think that I flatter, when I say that your Review was turned to 
by me with eagerness. 

‘It is seldom indeed that I find any occasion for hesitating to 
follow the path chosen by you. On one matter only do I ven- 
ture to do so, — and that is a subject to which I happen to have de- 
voted very many years, and in connection with which I have made 
many sacrifices. 

‘ A conservative in politics, and, by God’s good grace, a Cath- 
olic in religion, and personally acquainted with many eminent 
persons in various states, I trust you will listen to me with more 
patience than it is in general very easy to accord to the representa- 
tions of a stranger. 1 put forward, however, my acquaintance (I 
might almost say more than acquaintance) with Dr. Newman as a 
claim to consideration more likely to tell with you than the inter- 
course which has been allowed to me with many statesmen, — from 
the late Sir Robert Peel and others in England, to Cardinal Antonelli 
and various diplomatists, either at this moment or lately in impor- 
tant office in England or on the Continent. Finally, as an English 
University man, you will perhaps allow to my few words that ten- 
tative acceptance which you might possibly refuse to an unknown 
person speaking on a class of subjects beyond the as yet familiar 
matter of politics. 

**] allude to your estimate of the character of Russia. 

* You, like the majority of my countrymen, think her conser- 
vative, an element among the nations of obedience, — of perma- 
nence, — of respect between man and man, — of faith and worship, 
and all that is warred against by the Revolution. 
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** | know her to have labored in the opposite sense. 

** Schisms, heresies, false and wild speculation, civil and relig- 
ious discontents, conspiracies, outbreaks, revolutions, — these have 
been the familiar weapons for her use and profit, for at least twenty 
years previous to the great French Revolution down to the present 
hour. I repeat with confidence that the corruption of Europe has, 
more than any other department of activity, been pursued without 
cessation, and with scientific judgment, by the power to which we 
were complacently condescending to impart what we thought a 
boon, — our polish, our ‘ civilization.’ 

“ By sufficient research you will find that she it was who ripened 
the seeds (certainly of themselves sufficiently vigorous) of ‘ the’ 
French Revolution. I am myself personally cognizant of some 
portion of her share in various subsequent convulsions. But it 
is vain to enter into such a subject by any ordinary correspondence. 

** Permit me to send you a miserably meagre outline of some 
only of its branches. It is a paper very slightly modified and 
curtailed from one which I drew up for ———— ———— some time 
eee 

** This, sir, is a very serious and weighty subject. It lies at the 
very root of modern events, and is the key of history for many 
years. If I am wrong, how greatly and how perversely so! If 
right, how fatal to Europe and | to more than Europe the error that 
interior despotism and a high tone of absolutism are a guaranty 
that the great Russian power is a defence to us of order and of 
traditions ? If we think so, while she is in reality industrious and 
inventive on the other side, — while she is in reality laboring for 
the dissolution and mutual collision of states, — she is mistress of 
the game, and can scarcely fail to work out of it her objects of 
national ambition. 

* There is, sir, only one element tending to mould events which 
Russia has not taken thoroughly and justly into calculation. She 
has not believed in, and therefore not appreciated as an element, 
the Church of God. She has not believed in the supernatural 
working for the Chair of Peter, — using insignificant instruments, 
— turning the moments of the C hurch’s apparent defeat into the 
occasions of her success. 

‘** But for this, were it only the human material of opinions, pas- 
sions, forms of government, conspiracies, armies, the press, and all 
the rest, Russia would be right in all her hopes, her immense de- 
signs would be very far from insanity. And it is not that Catholics 
any more than others see and understand her; it is simply that 

God’s good providence must in the ecclesiastical field secure her 
defeat, | though whether before or after the further downfall of na- 
tions, I in no degree pretend to calculate. 

**] will not enter into the question of the justice or injustice of 
her present attack on Turkey. Most sure I am that it is unjust, 
but it must rest undiscussed. Nor will I touch on the question 
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whether the Turk is at present the power against whom the Chureh 
and the State of Christendom have to be specially on the alert, or 
whether his past and present sins directly concern us in the same 
way, and to the same degree, with those of Russia ; whether it is the 
Turk or the Russian who is braced to deeply laid designs against 
the independence of states, — against the security. of Rome, — 
against the order and the strength which do not oppose vast aspira- 
tions for dominion ; for I know that the most perfect.exposition of 
these topics would give but a barren result in the way of convin- 
cing a mind which had honestly set itself to the contest with revo- 
lution, and at the same time fancied that Russia had hitherto been 
a fellow-laborer in the same cause. ‘The erroneous sympathy 
would practically prevail over all logic and all facts. 

** Allow me to suggest one consideration. ‘The line upon which 
you have entered is in opposition to what I knew of the thoughts of 
many of the best Catholics and wisest men. It is in opposition to 
that of most worth naming in Rome, [ may almost venture to say 
of the Holy Father himself. It is in opposition to that of the ma- 
jority of the French Bishops and a vast number of the clergy, — 1 
should suppose of far the greater number. It is thoroughly in oppo- 
sition to that of the Bishops of Austria and Prussia. But you are in 
the same line with the ultra Protestant and ultra Russian organ of 
Berlin, the Kreutz-zeitung,— with that of the precisely similar 
organ in Holland, — with that of the extreme revolutionists of Italy, 
France, and Spain. That all these should take the line which they 
take is no surprise to me. That the true leader of the Greek 
schism should stir heaven and earth against ‘the Latins’ is nat- 
ural,— that he should try to weaken and corrupt that Europe 
which otherwise would be tenfold too strong and too clear-sighted 
and upright for him, — all this is natural; it is natural, too, that the 
other enemies of ‘ the Latins’ and of the existing order of the 
state should be his instruments and allies. 

* Russia would not enter Constantinople to-morrow if the Turk 
wished him. She knows that Europe would not bear it. Europe 
therefore must be brought to the condition where she will bear it, 
—that is, after more wars, more revolutions, more exhaustion, 
more dreams, and more despair. ‘This is the simple key to Rus- 
sian policy. 

“It would oblige me if you would read the inclosed paper. It, 
or a nearly similar document, has been received with interest by 
more than one personage of some experience in European affairs. 
I would almost ask you to print it in your Review as a fair tribute to 
opposite views, and as a paper which, as a fact, has been respect- 
fully acknowledged in high quarters. Any passages in further il- 
lustration of the side of the question from my letter are also very 
much at your service 

“ | remain, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant.” 
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We think our Scottish correspondent has not quite un- 
derstood our position with regard to Russia. We are not, 
and never have been, the partisan of the autocrat, and 
whoever will do us the honor to read the first article in 
our Review for January, 1852, will perceive that resistance 
to the further advance of Russia was a leading feature of 
the policy we ventured to recommend to the Catholic 
statesmen of Europe. ‘That article, we may remark by 
the way, was written and in type before Louis Napoleon’s 
coup d@état of December, 1851, when the more immediate 
danger seemed to be from the temporary triumph of dem- 
agogy, of which France was the focus. ‘The policy we 
recommended had for its object to resist, on the one hand, 
the advance of the demagogic despotism, or centralized de- 
mocracy, — what in this country we call radicalism, — and 
on the other, centralized royalism, or the monarchical ab- 
solutism represented by Russia. ‘This end, we contended 
then, and contend now, can be secured only by strengthen- 
ing Austria as the great central power, so as to render her 
able always to mediate between Russia and the Western 
powers. We made Austria—we should have said Ger- 
many, if German unity had not been lost — the pivot of our 
European policy, and not Turkey, an infidel and barbar- 
ous power. We are, then, Austrian rather than Russian. 
But we are Austrian only in the respect that Austria 
happens to occupy a central position in Europe, and is 
for that reason fitted to mediate between the East and 
West; not because we prefer Austrians to Frenchmen or 
Englishmen, or have any partiality for what has been the 
general policy of Austria for the last hundred years. 

We have never relied on Russia as a conservative power 
in Europe, or as a bulwark against the demagogical party ; 
for she inherits the old Byzantine politics, and carries with 
her that imperial despotism or Czesarism, wherever she 
goes, which we hardly prefer, perhaps which we do not pre- 
fer, to Jacobinism itself. We have always been aware that 
Russia is a schismatie and strongly anti-Catholic power ; 
but we have never regarded the Greek schism as worse 
than English or Scottish heresy, or Russia as more decid- 
edly anti-Catholic than Great Britain, or than even the 
French government has often proved itself. Livery abso- 
lute or despotic government is hostile to Catholicity, and 
in regard to religion even the English government, through 
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its intense nationalism, is despotic. Indeed, we hope noth- 
ing for Catholicity from any European government, for the 
secular courts have long since ceased to be governed in 
regard to religion by any other views than those of state 
policy, and religion suflers nearly as much from those 
whose policy leads them to protect it, as from those whose 
policy leads them to oppose it. ‘They will all sustain the 
Church so far as they can use her; none of them will do 
it any further, if they can help it, or hesitate to oppose her 
if they find her in their way. Catholicity, we therefore 
considered, could gain nothing in the struggle, whichever 
party might triumph, and would suffer about equally 
whether the Western powers or Russia were defeated. 
We, of course, treat with great respect the opinion of 
the bishops and clergy of Europe, which our correspondent 
cites against us, but we suppose the question is one on 
which we are free to form our own opinion. What the 
opinion of the Holy Father is, we do not think is known 
by any one, and till it is officially expressed, we can make 
no use of it one way or another. His position is a deli- 
cate one. ‘There are Catholic interests to be looked after 
in Russia as well as in France and Great Britain, and it 
is not the part of good Catholics to do or say anything 
that might embarrass him in regard to them anywhere. 
We have not understood that a crusade has been preached 
against Russia, and we do not think Great Britain likely 
to enlist in a war for the promotion of Catholic interests ; 
we agree, however, that at the present moment Russia is 
a more formidable enemy of the Church than Turkey, but 
whether she is more so than ‘Turkey would be under the 
tutelage of the British government, and administered by 
the British minister resident at Constantinople, may well 
be a question. ‘I'he worst enemies of the Catholics in the 
East are the Protestant missionaries, and these are under 
the special protection of the British government. ‘The policy 
of the British government in the East is to Protestantize 
it, or, what is nearly the same thing, to render it indifler- 
ent to all religion, whether Christian or Mahometan. The 
civilization it is urging upon the ‘Turks places the Bible 
and the Koran in the same category, and rejects both as of 
no more value than the last year’s almanac. The French 
government, through fear of disturbing the entente cordiale 
between England and France, will favor the same _ policy 
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We have yet to find an instance in which the French gov- 
ernment ever supported Catholic interests at the hazard of 
political interests. It sacrificed the Jesuits and their mis- 
sions among our North American Indians to its political 
policy, as it favored them only as a means of extending 
French influence with the Indian tribes, 

Our correspondent gives us some evidence of Russian 
intrigues with the revolutionary party in Europe, which 
iad not reached us before ; but in so doing he only proves 
that Russia is in this respect no better than England or 
France, which we are not to disposed to dispute. If Russian 
intrigue has produced many of the troubles in Italy during 
the last twenty years, English and French intrigue has 
probably produced many more of them. Our correspond- 
ent should not forget Lord Minto’s mission to Italy in 
1847, designed, by appeals to the revolutionary party, to 
thwart the efforts of France under Guizot to introduce the 
political reforms needed in the Continental states through 
the legitimate and orderly action of the sovereigns, nor that 
England is the home of Kossuth and Mazzini, whence 
they organize their revolutionary plans against the peace 
of Europe. Ever since 1822, Great Britain has been the 
well-known ally of the revolutionary party on the Conti- 
nent. ‘The Russian interference in Spain was doubtless 
intended to disturb the union of France and England, 
formed, avowedly, in an interest adverse to Russia. “Why 
she attempted the Quixotic enterprise of revolutionizing 
England through a contemptible Chartist insurrection, we 
do not know. If she did any such thing, she acted with- 
out her usual shrewdness. If she interfered in Belgium, 
and induced the Belgians to revolt against William the 
First, she did what we as a Catholic dare say was a good 
act. Our correspondent cannot approve the act of the 
Congress of Vienna that annexed Belgium to the Dutch 
Netherlands, or really think that the Catholic interests of 
Belgium have suffered by being emancipated from the 
oppressions of the bigoted Calvinistic king of the Nether- 
lands. For our part, we think the Belgians needed very 
little urging from Russia to seek to throw off an oppressive 
rule, which had been imposed upon them without a shad- 
ow of right, by a most arbitrary exercise of power. 

Indeed, we cannot but suspect that our correspondent 
attributes to Russia too large a share in the revolutions of 
Europe, and has seen her hand sometimes where it was 
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not. We would as soon believe that she induced the 
British ministry to adopt the policy of raising a revenue 
from the Colonies, and then stirred up the Colonies to resist, 
and thus brought about our independence and the estab- 
lishment of American republicanism, as that she by her 
intrigues brought about the French Revolution of 1789 
The French revolutionists were nd more moved by the in- 
stigation of Russia, than ours were by the instigation 
of France. In both cases there were internal causes oper- 
ating adequate to the effect produced. 

That Russia has at the present moment a good under- 
standing with the ultra revolutionists of Italy, France, and 
Spain is very probable, as it is equally probable that the 
Western powers have a good understanding with the revo- 
lutionary party in Germany, and the disaffected among the 
Peles; but in the beginning of the struggle, the sympathies 
of the revolutionists were everywhere with the Turk. If 
not, why did they flock to his support, and seek service in 
his armies? ‘That, since liberty is crushed in France, and 
there is some prospect that Austria, whom the liberals hate 
far more than they do Russia, will make common cause 
with the Western powers, the revolutionists have been 
willing to communicate with Russian agents, we can be- 
lieve, and that Russia should seek through them to impede 
the operations of the Allies against her, is not at all unlike- 
ly. It is no more than is customary in time of war, and 
no more than the Allies themselves would do, were they 
in her place, and she in theirs. The first aim of Itali: in 
liberals, and that in which nearly all Italians are agreed, 
is to drive the Austrians out of Italy, and to reserve Italy 
for the Italians as an independent state. ‘This is a patri- 
otic aim, and could we see any prospect of a united Italy 
under native rulers, competent to protect really Italian in- 
terests against France and Austria, and, above all, against 
the anti-Catholic demagogues of tlie peninsula, we should 
approve it with all our heart. But such an It: ily is an im- 
practicable dream. Italian unity has no existence. But 
that Italians should be impatient of foreign rule is not 
strange, and in the present aspect of affairs Russia is the 
only power to which they can look for sympathy. France, 
anxious to be on good terms just now with Austria, will 
not interfere in their behalf, and if she did, it would only be 
to supplant Austrian by French Cwsarism, not to liberate 
the Italians. 
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Thus much we have said, to show, even conceding all 
that is alleged against her in the communication sent us, 
that Russia, if not much better, is not much worse than her 
neighbors. It must not be forgotten that there has been 
among the Western powers, since Russia advanced to the 
Black Sea, much intriguing against her, and therefore that 
it is natural that she should ‘intrigue against them; and 
the only difference we can see between them is, that she 
has for the most part been more successful in her diplo- 
macy than they in theirs. ‘That she had something to do 
with the insurrection of the Greeks which resulted in the 
establishment of the kingdom of Hellas, we do not doubt, 
but that insurrection is one which we cannot condemn. 
And we believe England also had something to do with it. 
Her ships took part in the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino. ‘That Russia has long contemplated the de- 
struction of the Ottoman Empire may be true; but France, 
in 1824, agreed with her ona plan for the division of a large 
portion of its territory between themselves and Austria, 
and it is well known now that Russia and England had, 
in 1844, a mutual understanding that, when the time should 
come, there should be a friendly and peaceful agreement 
between them as to the division of ‘Turkey. ‘That an end 
ought to be put to the Ottoman Empire we fully believe, 
and we have no fault to find with Russia for seeking to 
do it. That Turkey is not to-day a formidable power to 
Christian Europe, we owe to the successes of Russian 
arms against her. But we see as clearly as any one the 
danger to the rest of Europe in allowing Russia to an- 
nex “the principal parts of the Turkish dominions to her 
already overgrown empire. 

In the present war, the Western powers, as between 
them and Russia, appear to us to be in the wrong. They 
may have suflicient reasons for desiring the power of Rus- 
sia to be weakened, but they have not, as far as we can 
judge, alleged a justifiable « cause of war against her. ‘They 
profess to be at war with her as the allies of Turkey, for 
the maintenance of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. But the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence and integrity of that empire is not, of itself, an ob- 
ject that Christian powers may lawfully undertake; for 
‘Turkey is the common enemy of Christe nndom, and can be 
supported only asa means of accomplishing an end that 
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may be lawfully sought independently of her. ‘The Al- 
lies cannot plead her quarrel in their justification. They 
may use her, if they think proper, but only against an en- 
emy with whom on their own account they would have 
just cause of war. The merits of the dispute between 
Turkey and Russia cannot enter into the question between 
them and Russia. Even if they could, it would avail 
them nothing, for both France and England have acknowl- 
edged that 'Turkey played false, and that Russia had just 
cause of complaint against her. But, aside from that dispute, 
the Allies have no legitimate cause of complaint. Russia has 
done them no injustice, violated none of their rights, broken 
no obligations contracted with them, and shown no hos- 
tile disposition towards them. ‘They are really fighting her, 
not to redress injuries received, but to prevent injuries which 
she has the power to do them on some future occasion, 
although she has shown no intention of doing them. ‘They 
are acting on the principle of the Connectic ut deac on, who 
called up his sons one Sunday morning and flogged them, 
not because they had broken the Sabb: ath, but because he 
foresaw that they might break it during the course of the day. 
The fact is, that in the race for empire Russia threatens 
to come in ahead of the Western powers, or to be too 
strong for their interests or policy. But we have no more 
right to go to war with a nation because it is too strong, than 
because it is too weak. However formidable may ‘be the 
power of Russia, the Western powers cannot lawfully de- 
clare war against her, unless she abuses her power in re- 
gard to them, breaks her obligations to them, and invades 
their rights, or proves by her conduct that she disregards 
international law, and will be bound by no faith of trea- 
ties. Mere power, however great it may be, cannot outlaw 
a nation. Russia may have displayed on various occa- 
sions an aggressive spirit, but not more so than the West- 
ern powers themselves; and since the accession of the pres- 
ent emperor she has manifested very little disposition to 
extend her territory at the expense of her neighbors, — far 
less than has been manifested by either France or Eng- 
land. If Nicholas aims to be supreme on the land, Great 
Britain aims to be supreme on the sea, and we know not 
why it is not as lawful for him to extend his possessions 
in ‘Turkey and Persia, as it is for her to extend hers in 
India, or for France to colonize Africa. Few acts of Rus- 


* 
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sia can be alleged more in violation of the laws of nations 
than the destruction of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen by 
England when professedly at peace with Denmark, or the 
part she took in the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, when she was professedly the ally of the Turk. 
If the past acts of Russia are to be cited, the past acts of 
France and Great Britain must also be cited; and the 
aggressions on land of the former, especially under Napo- 
leon the First, and the aggressions of the latter on the sea 

for a hundred and fifty years, will fully offset those of the 
Muscovite. 

That Russia has attained to an enormous growth, and 
threatens to exercise a dangerous influence on the internal 
and external affairs of the rest of Europe, we have no dis- 
position to deny ; we are neither her admirer nor her apolo- 
gist. But we think this is less her fault than the natural re- 
sult of her advantageous position, and the divisions, political 
and religious dissensions,and national and commercial rival- 
ries, of the other European powers. We see not how, with- 
out a self-restraint, and a chivalric sense of justice, which 
no nation has the right by its own practice to exact of her, 
she could help acquiring a preponderating influence in 
European affairs. Great Britain is strong enough on the 
sea, but not on the land, and France is too remote to form 
a suflicient counterpoise to her power. We regret it, for 
Russia couples with her temporal ambition a fanatical zeal 
for the Greek schism, and is apparently determined to 
earry it with her wherever she goes, and to make her na- 
tional church universal. The Czar aims to be pope as 
well as autocrat, and supreme in spirituals as well as in 
temporals, and hence his influence is and cannot but be 
inimical to religious liberty, the first of all liberties, and the 
basis and guaranty of all others. 

Since Ivan the Third wiped out the last traces of the 
‘Tartar conquest, and Ivan the ‘Terrible completed the 
subjugation of the Church in his dominions to the State, 
Russia has been steadily developing her internal resources 
and extending her power and influence abroad. She now 
embraces, we are told, one seventh of the whole territory of 
the globe, and a population of sixty millions, — the great 
bulk of whom are of one and the same race, and speak, 
with slight variations of dialect, one and the same lan- 
guage. On the north, her empire very nearly belts the 
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globe; on the west, she touches Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark ; on the east she touches China, and from Khiva 
is supposed to menace British India; on the south, she bor- 
ders on Germany and Austria, and meme the Bosphorus 
and the Persian Gulf. She lies, so to speak, in the rear of 
both Europe and Asia, and may assail either, without be- 
ing liable to be assailed in return, save at a fearful disad- 
vantage. She has, or threatens to have, by means of the 
Baltic, the Kuxine, the Caspian, the Aral, the Persian Gulf, 
and the rivers flowing into them, comm: und of the shortest 
and most desirable routes of the commerce of Europe and 
Asia. Already has she reduced Sweden and Denmark 
to mere ciphers, absorbed Poland, broken the Ottoman 
power, humbled Persia, and almost obtained the tutelage 
of Germany. Hitherto she has advanced uninterruptedly, 
and every effort made to check her progress has turned to 
her advantage, as in the case of the advance of ancient 
Rome to the empire of the world. 

A glance at the map of Europe and Asia will show at 
once how advantageous is the position of Russia, and 
how menacing her attitude. Let her become, as she has 
since Peter the First been laboring to become, a great 
maritime power, as formidable by sea as by land, and she 
governs the politics, the commerce, and, aside from the 

Catholic Church, which she persecutes, the religion of the 
world. She w ould be what Charles the Fifth “and Philip 
the Second wished to make Spain, and Louis the Four- 
teenth and Napoleon the First aimed to make France, and 
what Great Britain has for nearly a century been and is as 
to the sea. We are strongly opposed to this, not because this 
mighty power would be more dangerous in her hands than 
in those of France, Austria, Prussia, or Great Britain, but 
because it cannot but be dangerous, in whose hands soever 
it may be. We are opposed to the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain, and we have always hailed with pleasure 
the growth of the French and Russian navies, as a coun- 
terpoise to her. ‘The actual maritime preponderance of 
Great Britain is really as hostile to the best interests of 
the human race, as the threatened preponderance of Rus- 
sia. The British mercantile system, sustained by her naval 
power, is more hostile to the freedom and independence of 
nations, than any preponderating influence that can be long 
exercised by Russia. It enslaves the world to Mammon, 
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the meanest of the angels that fell, and is more corrupt- 
ing to the soul, and more perilous to its salvation, than any 
system of secular despotism ever devised. ‘Though, there- 
fore, we have in this contest no sympathy with Russia, we 
have just as little with Great Britain, fighting simply to 
maintain her mercantile system, and to keep the world en- 
slaved to her low and grovelling system of materialism, 
threatened by the advance of Russia to a command of the 
great routes of commerce. We like not the attitude of 
Russia, and for religious rather than political or commer- 
cial reasons we wish her permanently humbled, and are as 
unwilling as our Scottish friend and correspondent to see 
her influence extended. 

But we cannot regard the attitude of Russia as the re- 
sult of any extraordinary fault of hers. Aggressive she may 
have been; but the other powers of Europe are more to 
blame than she, for she has but availed herself, for her own 
aggrandizement, of their crimes and blunders. It was their 
national rivalries, schisms, heresies, and wars with one 
another, that gave her the opportunity, and invited her to 
become what she is. They abandoned the defence of 
Christendom against “the Turk, quarrelled with the Pope, 
despoiled the Church, made war on religion or on one 
another, and left Russia to fight the battles of C hristian civ- 
ilization against Mahometan barbarism, and to strengthen 
herself by so doing. England, under pretence of protect- 
ing the Protestant heresy, joined with her in preparing the 
way for the partition and suppression of Poland, that great 
crime as well as great political blunder; France, by an al- 
liance with the ‘Turk first, and afterwards with Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Protestant princes of the empire, pre- 
vented the restoration of German unity, broken by Luther's 
Reformation, and thus destroyed the only European power 
that could impose an eflectual restraint on Russian ambi- 
tion in the West. ‘These powers, therefore, must blame 
themselves, not her, if she avails herself of the advantages 
they have afforded her, and leaves them to reap the fruits 
of their own madness and folly. 

The real object of the Allies in the present war is, no 
doubt, to restrain the power of Russia, and to prevent her 
from obtaining those commercial advantages over them, 
which seem to be all but within her reach. Are they likely 
to gain this object? We think not, for they cannot strike 
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an effectual blow at the heart of her power, ahd we can 
conceive no practicable political combinations by which 
they can render permanent any advantages they may ob- 
tain by the fortune of war. We would not exaggerate her 
military strength, or underrate theirs. The Allies may gain 
the victory in battle, they may take Sebastopol, the whole 
of the Crimea, Finland, the Caucasian and ‘Transcaucas- 
jan provinces, and for a time close to Russian ships the com- 
merce of the Baltic and the Euxine, but Russia will not 
even then be essentially weakened. She may be thrown 
back upon herself for a time, but that will not harm her. 
She will turn her attention to the development of her in- 
ternal resources, to the construction of roads and railways, 
and to completing a system of internal communications, 
which will prepare her for carrying on any future war with 
greater ease and expedition. No arrangement that will be 
made will prevent her from ultimately recovering the prov- 
inces that may be wrested from her, and standing before 
Europe, after a brief delay, stronger than ever. 

If no territory be taken from Russia, and if she at the 
conclusion of peace retain all her present territorial advan- 
tages, nothing will have been gained by the war. If she 
is to be dismembered of a certain number of her provinces, 
the grave question comes up, What is to be done with 
them? The Allies cannot annex them to their own re- 
spective states, because they are not contiguous, and their 
defence would cost more than they are worth. ‘They could 
be retained only by keeping their fleets and armies all the 
time on the war footing, and rendering war the permanent 
state of Europe. ‘They cannot, or will not, annex them to 
any adjoining state strong enough of itself to retain them. 
They may restore to ‘Turkey the provinces taken from her 
by Russian arms, but this would not form a bulwark 
against the future advance of Russia. The Allies cannot 
expect to reduce Russia lower than she was at the acces- 
sion of Peter the Great, or to render the Ottoman Empire 
stronger than it was at the same period. ‘Turkey will there- 
fore be no more able to retain them, than she was to pre- 
vent their original loss. Besides, if Turkey, a Mussulman 
power, were rendered strong enough to stand alone against 
her Northern neighbor, she would herself be, as she was but 
recently, a more formidable enemy to Christian civilization 
than Russia, for the lowest form of Christian civilization 
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is infinitely superior to the highest Mahometan. France 
and England might, indeed, euarantee the possession of the 
restored provinces, but such a guaranty would be vexa- 
tious to them, and would after all prove ineffectual. Rus- 
sia might seize the opportunity, when they were at war 
with one another, or otherwise suiliciently employed, to re- 
cover those provinces. Finland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
might be given to Sweden, but Sweden would not be 
strong enough to keep them, any more than she was ior- 
merly to prevent Russia from taking them. 

The Allies, supposing the fortune of the war favorable 
to them, might reconstruct the kingdom of Poland, pro- 
vided they could, which is not likely, gain the consent 
of Prussia and Austria ; but they cannot Teconstruct a Po- 
land strong enough to stand alone even against the Russia 
that would remain. You cannot reconstruct a Poland that 
will be stronger or more united than was the Poland of the 
beginning of the last century, certainly not strong enough 
for the purpose, as experience has prov ed. ‘There is no Po- 
land now, except with the Poles abroad. Russianized, 
Prussianized, and Austrianized as the Polish people now 
are, they cannot form a united and independent kingdom, 
able to stand alone. If Russian Poland is detached from 
the Czar, it must be annexed to some German power. But 
this would be a source of weakness rather than of strength, 
because the Poles, though they love not Russia, hate the 
Germans, and, if they cannot be independent, would pre- 
fer being an integral element in a great Russian empire to 
being a part of a German state, alien to them both in 
blood and |. unguage. It would alw: iys be a field for Rus- 
sian intrigue, and afford an opening not only for Russia to 
recover it, but also to subject the German power to which 
it was annexed. 

Even if the Allies should succeed in arms, which it is 
possible they may do, it would be next to impossible so 
to reconstruct a map of Europe as to prevent Russia 
from speedily recovering the provinces taken from her, and 
repairing her losses ; for she is an agricultural rather than 
a maritime power, ‘and has her resources within herself. 
Ifer present position and strength are not an accidental 
result, due to a temporary policy or to brute violence. They 
are less the result of violence than of the natural course of 
events. No doubt she could, and even ought, to have re- 
sisted that course, but that she has not done so is no more 
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to be censured, than that the absorption of India by the 
British East India Company was not resisted by Great 
Britain. In modern times, at least, nations consult their 
interests, not what a high sense of justice or a nice sense 
of honor would dictate. Few, if any, of the wars which 
have resulted in the aggrandizement of Russia have been 
begun by her, or if so, without as plausible pretexts as 
conquering or growing nations usually have. Most of 
her acquisitions have been cither the recovery of old ter- 
ritory possessed by her before the Tartar conquest, or made 
from barbarian tribes with whom peace was impossible. 
She is the natural centre to which gravitate all the mem- 
bers of the great Sclavonic family, and has been for a long 
time ina position in which she could hardly help profiting 
by the divisions, wars, and rivalries of the other European 
nations. Her growth being in the natural course of Eure- 
pean and Asiatic events, a natural, not a forced growth, it 
is no easy matter for the rest of Europe, by any new polit- 
ical or territorial combinations, to prevent her from recov- 
ering whatever she may lose by the fortune of war, or from 
ultimately obtaining those commercial advantages which 
would enable her to reduce France and Great Britain, espe- 
cially Great Britain, to the rank of second or third rate 
powers, leaving for the first rank only herself and the United 
States. She is a vast centralized power, animated by a 
single spirit and moved by a single will; they are divided 
into separate nations and states, distracted by ‘diversities of 
race, religion, and interests, and led on by various and con- 
flicting counsels and policies. In the actual state of things, 
she is stronger than any one of them, and it is out of their 
power to form a permanent league against her. They 
might about as easily form themselves into a single fed- 
erative state, and eac sh give up its autonomy. = 'T' hey can 
never agree among themselv es to do anything of the sort. 
The attempt to resist effectually the natural progress of 
any great living national power by leagues, coalitions, or 
alliances between feebler states, has never yet succeeded. 
Where the end is to overturn a dynasty, or to dethrone a 
prince, no longer national, or to effect a purpose which 
can be gained by a battle ora campaign, coalitions may 
answer. ‘They ‘answered in the long run against Napo- 
leon the First, for though he attracted the admiration of 
the French, he was not the living impersonific: ition of the 
French people; he was not rooted in the national heart, 
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and could count on being supported only so long as he was 
successful. He became nationalized, so to speak, only 
after his death, by the contrast of his reign with that of the 
effete Bourbons. But where the force needs to be constant 
and permanent, it must, in order to be effectual, be that of 
a single nation, strong enough to stand alone. If Great 
Britain were as strong by land as she is by sea, and if her 
dominions lay alongside of Russia, or if Russia were 
merely a commercial power, she would, perhaps, be able 
single-handed to cope with her. If France adjoined Rus- 
sia, she would also, we think, be able to cope with her. 
But neither is the case, and no single power contiguous to 
Russia is or can be made strong enough to stand alone 
against her, unless it be Austria. 
‘The danger from Russia to the West is only as by her 

advance in the Kast she deprives the Western powers 
of the commerce of Asia. She cannot advance with ad- 
vantage to herself any farther westward than she has 
alres dy done. Germany prevents Russia from laying her 
empire alongside the French, as much as Germany pre- 
vents France from laying hers alongside Russia. 'T he two 
empires cannot, even by the conquest of Germany, become 
contiguous. Napoleon the First had the command of » 
all Germany, but France did not leap the Rhine, as he 
found to his bitter discomfiture on his retreat from Mos- 
cow. The autocrat of the Russias, were he to command 
all Germany, would find that Russis a would not leap re 
German frontiers. Ge xrmany would be in his way 
much as she was in Napoleon’s. ‘The great danger is to 
Austria, regarded as separate from Germany. ‘The Ger- 
man element is not the strongest in her empire, and she 
lacks unity and compactness. “Half of her population have 
more sympathy of race with Russia than with her, and it 
would not be difficult to detach from her Bohemia, Galicia, 
Hungary, Croatia, and her Italian possessions, leaving her 
only the Tyrol and her hereditary Duchy. Through the dis- 
jointed nature of the Austrian dominions, and the hetero- 
geneous character of her population, she is not able to 
stand alone against Russia, who can in spite of her con- 
tinue to advance in the East, swallow up Arme nia, 
Anatolia, and Persia in Asia,- and the whole of Turkey i in 
Kurope, and the greater part of her own empire, in case 
she attempts resistance. Here is the danger. 
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Now it is idle to think of galvanizing the dead carcass 
of the Ottoman Empire into sufficient life and activity to 
afford a safeguard to Europe. ‘The only power to be re- 
lied on is Austria; and the true policy for the Western 
powers is to strengthen her, and render her powerful 
enough to check Russian advance in the East. If any- 
thing effectual is to be done, she must be permitted to ex- 
tend her territory through to the Black Sea, by annexing 
to her empire Moldavia, Wallachia, and the greater part of 
Bessarabia. ‘To pacify Italy, and soothe the jealousy of 
France, she might be required to exchange her Italian pos- 
sessions, Which should become independent under native 
princes, for Servia, Montenegro, and all of ‘Turkey north 
of the Balkan. As a large portion of the population she 
would thus receive would by religion and race sympa- 
thize with Russia more than with her, she must, in addi- 
tion, enter the German Diet with her non-Germanic prov- 
inces. Since ‘Turkey must fall, transfer the Hellenic king- 
dom to Constantinople, and annex to it all that would re- 
main of 'Turkey in Europe and Asia, to the borders of Syria 
and Palestine, which last might be formed into the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, in the house of Savoy, the heir, 
we believe, of the title. 

Something like this would raise up a barrier to Russia 
without reconstructing the map of Western or Northern 
Europe, or creating in the East a power strong enough to 
harm the legitimate commerce of the Western powers. 
But we are not so silly as to suppose that European states- 
men will entertain such a project fora moment. They 
would fear the predominance of Austria. We therefore see 
no prospect of the war terminating to the advantage of 
Europe. One thing is certain, that Russia will not yield 
without an obstinate struggle. If Austria and Germany 
do not engage in it, the Western powers will be worsted ; 
and if they do, they will have to bear the brunt of the w ar, 
and all Western and Central Europe will become in addi- 
tion the scene of a civil strife with the revolutionary party, 
encouraged and sustained by Russia, from which Italy 
and Austria will be the chief sufferers. In the former case 
Russia gains the victory, and resumes with redoubled 
ardor her policy of getting the control of the East, and of 
hostility to the Church. In the latter, Germany will be 
ruined, and Austria disabled, and both will fall a prey 
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to Napoleon the Third or his successor, and France will 
become once more the terror of Europe on the land, while 
England will continue with more insolence than ever to 
sing, — 


‘¢ Britannia rules the wave.”’ 


We do not wish to see Austria and the Germanic states 
under the tutelage of Russia, — a tutelage as incompati- 
ble with their true interests as with their dignity, and we 
should be most happy to see them escaping from it, and 
reconstructing a united and independent Germany, so es- 
sential to their own well-being and to European society. 
But, alas! it is impossible revocare defunctos. German 
unity becomes every day more and more difficult, and is well- 
nigh as impracticable as Italian unity. ‘The sovereigns do 
not wish it, Russia is opposed to it, France and England 
will protest against it, and the German people, separated 
by political and religious differences, have no power to 
effect it. It is possible that an alliance with France and 
Great Britain would emancipate them from Russia, but it 
could only be by making of her an eternal enemy,—in a 
critical moment more dangerous as an enemy than she 
is as a friend. It does not do to overlook the internal 
state of Germany, or to forget that there is a powerful and 
increasing revolutionary party in her bosom, holding the 
most frightful principles of socialism and atheism,—a party 
almost strong enough in 1848 to overthrow all authority, 
and introduce the Saturnalia of Jacobinism. Only by the 
utmost vigilance of the governments and by strong repres- 
sive measures are they prevented from open insurrection. 
The danger from them is not over, and we have not seen 
or heard the last of them. ‘Though Russia may appeal to 
the revolutionary element against powers hostile to her, we 
know not where but to her the German governments could 
look for aid in case of arevohutionary outbreak. Great Brit- 
ain could not be relied on; she is half a democracy already, 
and her government must obey popular opinion, and _ pop- 
ular opinion is and will be on the side of the revolution- 
ists. France would render no aid, because she would hope 
to find in the revolution the means of re-establishing 
the empire of Charlemagne, the dream of the founder 
of the Napoleonic dynasty,—a dynasty that establishes 
itself by professing liberal ideas and practising despotism. 
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Looking at the subject from this distance, and as impar- 
tially as we can, we see nothing hopeful for Old Europe. 
She has thrown away her opportunities, and we see no 
happy issue for her. Let the present war terminate as it 
may, we see no good likely to result from it. Indeed, 
wars undertaken from policy never end well, and there is 
no country that politicians will not sooner or later ruin, if 
abandoned to their lead. _ It is long since the European 
courts abandoned principle, justice, good faith, and relig- 
ion, for simple state policy, and order is now nowhere 
maintained on the Continent but by armed force. ‘There 
is hatred between nation and nation, and war between the 
ruled and the rulers. ‘There is no reliance to be placed on 
the courts, none to be placed on the people. ‘The courts 
became corrupt, and have corrupted the people, as the 
demagogues are corrupting them here, and there is only 
one point in which the people and their sovereigns agree, 
and that is in hostility to the Church, the only source of help 
for either. ‘The one shows its hostility in ‘trying to make 
her a tool of their despotism, and the other in seeking to 
crush her, and to substitute for the worship of God the wor- 
ship of humanity. 

Nevertheless, we may take too desponding a view of 
European affairs. Who knows the designs of Providence, 
whose prerogative it is to bring light out of d: arkness, and 
order out of confusion? Who knows but the celestial 
Spouse of the Church is about to interpose for the joy 
and glory of his Bride? It may be that Providence has 
suffered Russia to grow up and to become strong as an 
instrument for punishing the nations of Central and 
Western Europe for having abandoned him and betrayed 
the trust he confided to them. If so, we can only say the 
judgments of God are just, and his chastisements salutary. 
He may use Russia as the instrument of his justice, and 
dash her in pieces when he has served his purpose with her. 
She may cause much suflering to Europe, much injury to 
religion, but she will never realize the dream of universal 
monarchy. If she should overrun Western and Central 
Europe, she could not hold it in subjection, and her tri- 
umph would probably be as short-lived as was that of 
France under her great Napoleon. She may plant her- 
self on the Bosphorus, and command for a time the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, the commerce of 
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India and China, but she will not be able to hold all Asia 
under her sway for many generations. Her power, unlike 
ours, is weakened by expansion, and she will have ene- 
mies enough rising up in every quarter to compel a divis- 
ion of her territories. Moreover, her advance southward 
and westward may operate through the grace of God her 
conversion, and thus what forebodes only ruin become the 
means of infusing fresh blood, young and vigorous, into 
the veins of those old populations that have so long proved 
themselves unworthy of the privileges bestowed upon 
them. It may be, that Almighty God intends visiting 
these old nations in mercy, and that he intends to use 
Great Britain, so long the bulwark of the Protestant here- 
sy, to break the head of the Greek schism, and deliver his 
Spouse. Perhaps he remembers her hospitality to his bish- 
ops and priests, exiled from France by his Jacobinical ene- 
mies, — a noble hospitality, hardly ever equalled in the an- 
nals of any nation, and marvellous in an heretical and 
commercial nation, wellnigh devoured by materialism, — 
and is determined to lead her by a way she knows not 
back to Catholic unity, and to make her once more an 
insula sanctorum. Who can tell what may be the effect 
of her alliance with France, and the union of their arms 
in that old mystic East? Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses; and as the union of these two powers against the 
crescent failed, so their union to uphold it may also fail, 
and result in the restoration of the cross. We are short- 
sighted mortals. We see but a little way before us, and 
that but dimly. What we are ready to exclaim is against 
us, may, as in the case of the patriarch, turn out to be for 
us. Sperain Deo. We have always this consolation in 
the worst of times, that the Lord God reigneth, and can 
make the wrath of man praise him, while, if we are faith- 
ful to him, no evil can befall us, for the only real evil in 
God’s universe is sin. 

Our correspondent will perceive that we are not the 
strong partisan of Russia he supposes, and that we do not 
regard her as a peculiarly conservative power. But he 
must bear in mind that we are American, and as much 
attached to our country as he is to his. Now his country, 
Great Britain, is the one whose supremacy is likely to 
prove the most offensive to Americans. We trust we have 
no uncatholic feelings towards his country, the land of our 
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ancestors, and with which, through our literary recollections, 
we have so many and so dear associations, but we must 
tell him that we Americans are as much disturbed to see 
Great Britain mistress of the seas, subordinating every- 
thing to her commercial and manufacturing interests, as 
he can be to see Russia mistress on the land.. We have 
more to apprehend from Great Britain than from Russia, 
and we have, looking to our own interests, no wish to see 
Russia weakened as a maritime power. Great Britain 
will no more suffer, if she can help it, a great maritime 
power to grow up to dispute her naval supremacy, than 
Russia will a great empire by the side of her own, able 
to interfere with her projects in the East. Great Britain 
is our rival, and now that she and France act as one, Rus- 
sia is our natural ally, and the only first-class power in 
Europe that is. Naturally, then, should we Americans in- 
cline to the side of Russia in the contest now going on. 
We wish no harm to England or France, but we wish, for 
our own sakes, just as little to Russia. 

We cannot hope that what we have said will satisfy our 
highly esteemed correspondent, but it will prove to him 
and our friends in the United Kingdom, who we hope 
are many, that we are willing to let those who think dif- 
ferently from us be heard, and that it is not rashly that we 
differ from many excellent Catholics and intelligent gen- 
tlemen on the Kastern Question. In point of fact, we are 
on neither side, and we dread the success of either party, 
of one just as much as of the other, unless it be that, if one 
side must get the better, we would rather it should be the 
Western powers than Russia, especially just now, when 
the odds seem to be against them, and their army is strug- 
gling so bravely against superior force. 


Arr. VI. — Message of the President of the United States, 
Washington, December 4, 1854. 


In the first annual Message of President Pierce there 
were several things against which, as our readers will rec- 
ollect, we spoke with great severity. Time and events 
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have not justified all our fears, and the national honor has 
been far less compromised than we thought it might be. 
With the President’s last annual Message we have no 
serious fault to find. It is a calm, dignified, and states- 
manlike document, well written and well reasoned, gener- 
ally just in its remarks and sound in its principles. As 
far as we can judge, it has given very general satisfaction 
to the sober men of all parties. 

We have no room for an analysis of the Message, or 
remarks on any of the important questions it treats ; for our 
present purpose is simply to use the occasion to offer some 
observations on certain recent political manifestations in 
the country, in their bearing upon Catholics and the Catho- 
lic interests in the United States. It may readily be conjec- 
tured that we refer to the success in the late elections, in a 
large number of the States, of the Know-Nothing, or so- 
called American party. 

We consider ourselves bound, as a Catho!*e journal, en- 
couraged and supported by the bishops and clergy for our 
devotion to the interests of Catholicity, to abstain, as a 
general rule, from all intermeddling with party polities. 
‘We do not think it fair or honorable to use the influence 
we may acquire among Catholics, as a religious journalist, 
against or in favor of any political party. We have no right 
to commit, or to try to commit, the bishops and clergy who 
support us to one party or another. ‘They in their official 
capacity do not enter into the political conflicts of the day, 
and tell the people of their charge with what party they 
must or must not vote, in order to discharge their duties as 
Catholics. We have had good opportunities of knowing 
their views on this subject, ‘and we do them only simple jus- 
tice when we say that they wish to keep the Church and 
Catholic interests in the country free from the passions, 
conflicts, and interests of political parties. 

Believing such to be the policy of the ecclesiastical au- 
pr. and believing it the only wise or prudent policy for 

Catholics in this country, we have always set our faces 
against the formation of a Catholic party in politics, and 
studied to make it manifest, as far as our Review could be 
regarded as an organ of the Catholic body, that Catholics 
are as free as any other class of citizens to belong to which 
of the great parties of the country they see proper, and that 
it is no more nor less a mark of Catholicity to support the 
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Democratic party than the Whig, or the Whig than the 
Democratic. We have felt ourselves at liberty to discuss 
the great principles of government and administration, to 
treat of the morality or the philosophy of politics, but 
not to take sides for or against any party, which recog- 
nized loyalty to the Constitution as a duty. In this 
the recognized organs of the Catholic body have, with 
scarcely an exception, fully agreed with us. No Catholic 
journal, recogaized officially as an episcopal organ, has 
suffered itseif to be a partisan journal; and we may say 
that it is and has been the settled policy of the Church in 
America, and of all who in any way may be regarded as 
expressing her views and wishes, to keep Catholic interests 
independent of the conflicts of political parties, and to leave 
all Catholics in their quality of citizens free, saving loyalty 
to the Constitution, to vote for such party as they in their 
conscientious convictions think best. As a matter of fact, 
though the majority of foreign-born Catholics, for reasons 
very distinct from their Catholicity, have usually voted the 
Republican or Democratic ticket, Catholics, like other citi- 
zens, have always been more or less divided in their politi- 
cal preferences. 

In Ireland, and some countries on the Continent, we 
have seen a Catholic party in politics; but there have 
been reasons for such a party there which have not existed 
with us. ‘There Catholicity has been connected in some 
way with the state, either as the object of its patronage or 
of its hostility, and Catholics have been obliged to enter the 
arena of politics, not as citizens only, but as Catholics, in 
order to defend the freedom and independence of their 
Church, to repeal or prevent the passage of persecuting 
statutes, and to defend or to obtain equal civil rights with 
non-Catholics. Such was the case in the struggle for 
Catholic emancipation in Great Britain and Ireland ; such 
was the case in the long struggle in France for the freedom 
of Catholic education, and such will always be the case 
where the government undertakes to legislate in reference 
to Catholic interests, either for or against them. But in 
this country the government professes to let the Church 
alone, and not to legislate on religion at all. So long as 
it does let the Church alone, and leaves her in her own 
sphere, and in regard to her own children, free to follow 
her own constitution and laws, and protects Catholics in 
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their equal rights, as men and citizens, there is and can be 
no justification of a Catholic party in politics. To attempt 
to make it a Catholic duty to support one party and oppose 
another, would be little less than madness, for it would 
make, not unreasonably, bitter enemies of the party opposed, 
without securing the friendship of the party supported. 
Besides, it would be a sort of secularizing of the Church. 

Undoubtedly, there have been journals circulating chief- 
ly amongst Catholics, and regarded as Catholic by out- 
siders, and demagogues enough, nominally Catholic per- 
haps, that have talked in a boastful way of a Catholic 
party and the great things it would do, and have endeav- 
ored to make use of the influence they exerted to com- 
mit the Catholic body as such, and to turn over the so- 
called “ Catholic vote” to one party or another. ‘There 
has been, no doubt, too much of this, and Catholics and 
Catholic interests are suffering not a little from it. But 
the Church is not responsible for it, for she never inspired 
it, and they who have done it have acted without her au- 
thority and against her wishes. Her wish is to pursue her 
spiritual mission in peace, and keep aloof from politics, so 
long as they leave her the opportunity. Even in Ireland, 
where the ‘cle ‘gy have been obliged, in order to protect 
their flocks, to assume, in some measure, the position of 
political leaders, we see, as things settle down into a less 
abnormal state, a decided disposition manifested by the 
Hierarchy to withdraw Catholic interests as far as possi- 
ble from the action of political parties, and thus render 
them independent of party successes or party failures. 

But this wise, just, and prudent policy, which needs 
only to be stated in order to be approved by every sen- 
sible man, is threatened to be disturbed by the new party 
that has recently sprung up, under the pretence, wholly 
unfounded, that the Catholic Church has entered the field 
of politics, and is laboring to control the politics of the 
country. ‘The Know-Nothings are endeavoring to make 
the Catholic question a political question, to be decided by 
the action of political parties. Unhappily, we cannot deny 
that a few Custom-House Catholics, that is, Catholics 
who are so only in name, or in the hopes of using Cath- 
olicity to help them into some petty office, and some jour- 
nals that look upon the Catholic body as their stock in 
trade, have said some foolish things, and done what they 
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could to make the appointing power believe that there is 
a “ Catholic vote,’ and that they command it; but these 
do not represent the Church, and have not, as non-Cath- 
olic politicians sometimes imagine, the confidence of the 
atholic community. ‘They are so little considered by us 
that we have not, perhaps, taken sufficient pains to dis- 
avow them. But in spite of all these may say or do, we 
repeat it, the Church has not in this country entered at all 
into the field of secular politics, and has in no instance in- 
structed her children as to the party they should or should 
not vote for. Catholic citizens are citizens as much as any 
other class of citizens, and have the right to vote accord- 
ing to their political preferences. If they have been more 
subjected to the influence of leaders than others, —a 
fact which we do not concede, — it has not been by their 
clergy, nor by appeals to their Catholicity. As a body, 
whether foreign-born or native-born, they are without ex- 
ception the most conscientious and independent class of 
voters in the country. Nevertheless, the Know-Nothings, 
seizing upon a few isolated facts, which prove nothing 
against the Church, will have it that she interferes in our 
elections, and is seeking, by Catholic votes cast under 
priestly dictation, to. get “control of the civil power, and 
massacre all the Protestants and non- Catholics, reduce them 
to slavery, or compel them at the point of the bayonet to 
embrace the Catholic faith. They abound in frightful stories 
about “secret conclaves,” “ Popish plots,” and “ Papal con- 
spiracies ”; and some men, who ought to know enough to 
laugh at such things, really ran away with a notion that 
our liberties are in danger, and that our re publican institu- 
tions are all doomed. Poor men! they never stop to 
think that liberty is as dear to us as it is to them, and that 
we cannot destroy the republican institutions of the coun- 
try without involving ourselves ia the same ruin that we 
should bring upon our non-Catholic fellow-citizens. But 
the panic is produced, people are alarmed out of their 
propriety by the “rapid spread of Popery,” “the growing 
influence of Rome,” and the Know-Nothings, taking ad- 
vantage of the excitement which they themselves have 
fanned, appear resolved to force our religion into politics, 
and to make it a direct subject of ‘egislation. Let them 
turn, or attempt to turn, the government against us, and, 
as little as they know, they must see that they bring Cath- 
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olic interests into party politics, and force us, if we vote at 
all, to vote in reference to our own interests as Catholics, 
and compel the Church, in defence of her own freedom and 
independence, to do the precise thing they so falsely accuse 
her of having done. 

We regard this as a most grave objection to the Know- 
Nothing movement. It brings into our politics the very 
elements which, by recognizing the equal rights of all pro- 
fessedly Christian denominations, and granting special 
favors to none, it was the intention of our statesmen to 
exclude from them. The American principle is to leave 
religion to itself, and each religious community to the vol- 
untary support of its own members, and free to follow 
with regard to them its own laws and discipline. The in- 
tention was to leave to the state, or the members of each 
religious denomination in their quality of citizens, in 
which all were equal, only secular affairs to deal with. All 
being free in their religion, and having all their religious 
rights protected, it was hoped the citizens might discharge 
their civil duties, and exercise their civil rights, without 
introducing into party politics their religious differences. 
Whether this truly American policy is, abstractly consid- 
ered, the most desirable or not, it obviously is the only 
practicable policy in a country like ours, cut up as it is 
into a multitude of religious sects and denominations. 
The only sensible rule is either to exclude all religions but 
one, or to recognize the equal rights of all, and to grant 
them all equal protection, as involved in the protection 
of their equal rights as citizens. ‘The former was wholly 
out of the question with us, and not to be thought of. 
The latter was the rule adopted, and is the American pol- 
icy. Noclass of persons in the country has more cheer- 
fully accepted this policy, or more scrupulously conformed 
to it than Catholics. It is this policy that the new party, if 
we understand it, proposes to subvert. It proposes to make 
religion an affair of state, and the religious differences of 
American citizens an element in our party contests. In 
this it is not only not American, but anti-American. 

But we are told that the movement is not directed 
against Catholics as Catholics, but as foreigners. The 
aim is, that “ Americans shall govern America.” Why 
then introduce Catholics at all? All foreigners are not 
Catholics, nor are all Catholics foreigners. If Catholics 
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are not to be opposed in their quality of Catholics, or their 
rights and privileges affected on account of their being 
Catholics, there is no occasion for dragging them into 
the discussion, and the declamations against them are not 
ad rem. The majority of persons migrating hither since 
1852 are non-Catholics. The emigration from Ireland has 
fallen off greatly, and instead of being two thirds of the 
whole immigration, as it was a few years ago, is now not 
one third. Its proportion will continue to be less and less 
every year. The great body of the emigration is now from 
Germany, and three fourths of the German emigrants are 
non-Catholics. If the movement is simply against for- 
eigners, it must be against non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
foreigners. Why then is it necessary to attack Catholics 
as such? Catholics, whether native-born or foreign-born, 
are as much disposed to maintain the rule that “ Ameri- 
cans shall govern America ” as non-Catholics are, and per- 
haps even more so. Indeed, Americans do govern and 
have governed America, ever since the war of Indepen- 
dence. Foreigners when naturalized, and it is only when 
naturalized that they can vote, are American citizens, placed 
before the Constitution and laws on a footing of perfect 
equality with native-born citizens, and are therefore, in all 
that relates to governing, Americans, as much so as if they 
had been born on the soil. If the object is to alter the 
naturalization laws, and to require a longer residence in 
the foreigner before admitting him to the rights of cit- 
izenship, there is still no need of bringing Catholicity into 
the discussion. Catholics did not make the present nat- 
uralization laws, and are no more interested in sustaining 
them than any other class of citizens. ‘The country passed 
them, and if it sees proper to alter them, it can do so. 
Catholics as citizens may or may not oppose it; but unless 
they are to be altered to the prejudice of Catholic immi- 
grants alone, they will take no part in the discussion as 
Catholics. ‘They will enter the lists as Catholics only in 
case there is an attempt at exclusive legislation, either in 
form or in fact, against them; and if they do so, then the 
party advocating it, not they, will be accountable for bring- 
ing Catholicity into the field of politics. 
But we are told that, though Catholics are not opposed 
precisely on account of their religion, yet the movement is 
against them because by their religion they render themselves 
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foreigners. But this is a distinction where there is no dif- 
ference. If we are foreigners by virtue of our religion, 
and it is only because we are Catholics that we are op- 
posed as foreigners, it is idie to pretend that we are not 
opposed on account of our religion, for it is precisely on 
that account and no other ihat we are opposed. The pre- 
tence is not true. We are ourselves Catholic, unworthy 
of the name if you will, yet Catholic we are, and as much 
so as any man in the country. Nevertheless, we are Amer- 
ican, and have proved it, as all must confess, in our articles 
last year on Native Americanism and Know-Nothingism. In 
them we have proved that we are American in feeling and 
affection, and prepared to risk all our worldly interest in 
defending true Americanism against every species of for- 
eignism. Did we not call down upon our heads the wrath 
of every foreign organ in the country, and receive some 
severe rebukes from a considerable number of our foreign- 
born Catholic brethren? Since the storm that was excited 
against us last year, let noone dare accuse us of not being 
an American. We love our country, and no man in the 
Know-Nothing ranks has dared as much or made as heavy 
sacrifices for it as we have, whether wisely and needfully or 
not. Wecan show as long a line of American ancestry as 
any man in New England. We are American by descent, 
by birth, by residence, by education, by habits and manners, 
by sentiments and affections, and by the Constitution and 
laws. Weare American inevery sense in which any man 
ean be an American. Do you mean, then, to tell us that, in 
becoming a Catholic, we have forfeited or renounced our 
Americanism? We deny it. By the American Constitu- 
tion and law we are as free to be a Catholic as you are to 
be a Methodist or a Baptist. There is no law in the coun- 
try, no lex scripta or lex non scripta, that makes it obligatory 
on an American citizen to be a non-Catholic, or that de- 
clares becoming a Catholic a forfeiture or a renunciation of 
citizenship. Do not, then, undertake to obfuscate the pop- 
ular mind on the subject. Say out openly that you intend 
to proscribe the Catholic religion, to place it under the ban 
of the law, and establish non-Catholicity as the lega! relig- 
ion of the country. Say out to the world that the profession 
of Catholicity in America is hereafter to be forbidden wnder 
pain of losing the rights of American citizenship and 
American nationality. But then boast no more of equal 
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rights, talk no more of founding your government on the 
rights of man, or of religious liberty. 

But “you are Papists, and owe allegiance to a foreign 
potentate, are subjects of a foreign sovereign, and therefore 
cannot be American citizens.” Know-Nothings indeed 
you are, if you believe that. Where have you lived that 
you have not learned to reject this silly pretence, got up by 
England in those days when she wished to persecute Cath- 
olics without incwring the cdium of persecution? Eng- 
land persecuted Catholics for years, massacred them, hung 
them, exiled or imprisoned them, fined them, or confiscated 
their goods, solely, as everybody knows, because they 
were Catholics; yet, as she pretended, not on account of 
religion, but of politics, — because, acknowledging the 
authority of the Pope, they could not be loyal subjects 
to the British crown. It was a vain pretext in Eng- 
land, but it had a certain plausibility there that it has not 
and cannot have here. Catholic England had a two- 
fold relation to the Pope, that of a Catholic people and 
that of a fief of the Holy See. The Pope was not only 
the spiritual.head of the Church in England, as elsewhere, 
but he was also the feudal sovereign of the English state, 
lord paramount in the temporal order; and when the crown 
became Protestant, it reverted to the Holy See as a forfeited 
or lapsed fief. It is true, the suzerainty was not always 
acknowledged ; it is true, that after the Reformation no 
claim to it was made by the Pope; but it was easy for Eng- 
lish statesmen to confound in the minds of the public the 
Papal rights dependent on the feudal relations of England 
to the Holy See, and his rights as simply spiritual chief of 
the Church. But here no such relations have ever existed. 
This country has never been a fief of the Holy See, and 
the Pope has no feudal claims over it. His authority over 
Catholics in this country is simply his authority as spirit- 
ual head of the Church,— an authority in an order above 
the state, and distinct from it. Obedience to it, therefore, 
can never conflict with any obedience due to the state. 

The new party professes to be American, and the whole 
of its argumentation to prove that Catholics cannot be 
Americans proceeds on the assumption that Americanism 
consists essentially in holding American principles. Now 
any one who will take the trouble to examine our Ameri- 
can system will find that one of its characteristic features 
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is the disclaiming on the part of the state of all authority in 
the spiritugl order, or the recognition of the perfect freedom 
and independence of religion. The state here does not 
tolerate all religions, for the power to tolerate implies the 
power to suppress; but it recognizes the equal rights of all 
religions. ‘Those rights are not grants from the state, they 
are recognized by it as independent of it, and sacred to it. 
It does not confer them, it respects and protects them. In 
acknowledging the equal rights of all religions, the Amer- 
ican system acknowledges that the state has no authority 
in spirituals, and therefore in religious matters has no claim 
to the obedience or allegiance of any its subjects or citi- 
zens. Hence, as the Pope has only authority over Catho- 
lics in the spiritual order, no obedience he can exact of 
them, or which they owe him, can ever conflict with any 
obedience which the state with us even claims as its due. 
The party, then, in pretending that the obedience we owe 
as Catholics to the spiritual chief of the Church is in- 
compatible with our duty as American citizens to the state, 
not only strike at the root of all religious liberty, but they 
make war on Americanism itself, and are on their own 
principles an anti-American party. 


This is clear enough to any one of ordinary capacity 
who will take time to think, and not suffer himself to be 
imposed upon by the idle declamation and false assertions 
of anti-Popery lecturers and journals. A friend in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, sends us the following slip from a news- 
paper : — 


“If the Pope directed the Roman Catholics of this country to 
overthrow the Constitution, to sell the nationality of the country as 
a sovereign state, and annex it asa dependent province to Napo- 
leon the Little’s crown, they would be bound to obey. — Brown- 
son’s Review, by authority of the Archbishop of Boston, Mass.” 


We suppose there are people in the country, not under 
guardianship, who can believe, not only that we wrote this, 
but that such is the real doctrine of the Church. Now we 
never wrote one word of it, nor anything from which it 
can be logically inferred. The Brownson’s Review from 
which it was taken is as much a nonentity as the “ Arch- 
bishop of Boston,” by whose authority it is said to be pub- 
lished. ‘There is a Bishop of Boston, but as yet no Arch- 
bishop. We suppose we go as far in asserting the Papal 
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power as any Catholic in the world, but we hold no such 
doctrine as is here ascribed to us. We believe the Pope 
is the divinely appointed judge of the law of God for all 
Catholics, but not the temporal ruler of states. ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States is not repugnant to the law 
of God, and is one which the people of the United States 
under that law had a perfect right to establish, and there- 
fore the Pope has and can have no right to command its 
overthrow. It is idle to speculate what Catholics would 
be bound to do, in case he shoald command it, because 
every Catholic knows that he never can command it. As 
for annexing our country to the crown of Napoleon the 
Little, or Napoleon the Big, it is sufficient to add, that 
« when the sky falls, we shall catch larks.” ‘The Papal pow- 
er lies in the spiritual order, and if he can interfere in tem- 
poral matters at all, it is only in the respect in which they 
are spiritual, and thien not for the destruction, but for the 
protection, of the rights of individuals and nations. 

But all this is gratuitous. The power we recognize in 
the Pope, as regards us, be it more or less, is simply spirit- 
ual, and whatever obedience we owe him, we owe to him 
as the spiritual chief of a spiritual society, or, in one word, 
as the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Both the power and the obe- 
dience are essential to our religion as Catholics, on which 
we can allow no secular authority or political party to in- 
terrogate us. Our religion, be it what it may, is no affair of 
the state. Itisa matter of conscience, between us and God, 
and to him alone are we answerable for it. If we break the 
peace, offend contra bonos mores, commit crimes against the 
state, or fail in any of our civil duties, spare us not, but 
punish us as you do « any other class of citizens. We ask 
no special exemption, or special favor. We acknowledge 
our obligation to demean ourselves as good citizens; we 
hold ourselves amenable to the laws, and maintain the 
right of the state to punish us for any civil offences of 
w ‘hich we may be guilty. But there we stop, and there 
you must stop. You have no right to go beyond, for that 
we conduct ourselves as good and loyal citizens is all that 
the state or society has a “right to exact of us. All beyond 
is of the domain of conscience, where the civil power, or 
secular society, has not the faintest shadow of a right to 
penetrate. ‘The whole question, then, narrows itself down 
to this, are we, holding ourselves as other citizens amena- 
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ble to the laws for all civil or social matters, free, in this 
country, to be Catholics, or are we not? That we are by 
the Constitution and laws as they stand, is undeniable. 
Are we to remain so? If not, the new party are simply, 
whatever their pretensions or their cireumlocutions, war- 
ring against religious liberty, and endeavoring to make 
this hitherto land of equal rights a land of no-rights to 
Catholics. 

Have the so-called American party weighed well the 
principle they adopt? ‘The same principle that disfran- 
chises us may to-morrow disfranchise the Unitarian, the 
Universalist, the Quaker, the Congregationalist, the Pres- 
byterian, the Episcopalian, the Baptist, and make the Meth- 
odist or the Mormon religion the only religion that can be 
professed by an American citizen. Once begin to discrim- 
inate between religions, and where will you stop? Have 
the Know-Nothings considered the gross inconsistency 
they are guilty of in calling themselves the “ American 
party,” while they are warring against American princi- 
ples, and in fact the characteristic feature of the American 
system, that of leaving all religions free? Have they con- 
sidered — Protestants as they are, and embodying a goodly 
portion of Methodist and other Protestant ministers — what 
an admirable commentary they are furnishing us on the 
claim set up by Protestants to be the party of religious lib- 
erty, — a claim which never had any foundation but the ve- 
hemence and impudence with which it was asserted? ‘The 
only things which would even seem to give a little plausi- 
bility to this claim were the religious liberty recognized by 
our American government, and the Catholic Relief Bill, 
passed by the British Parliament in 1829. ‘The recent 
Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Bill has taken away the credit of the 
latter, and the Know-Nothing movement to disfranchise 
Catholics must of course take away that of the former. 
Do not the Know-Nothings see that they are doing pre- 
cisely the thing required to give the lie to the liberal pro- 
fessions of Protestants, and to confirm all that we have 
ever said of the intolerant and persecuting nature of Prot- 
estantism? Where is Protestant devotion to religious 
liberty, when it denies the freedom of Catholicity, denies 
the freedom of the Catholic conscience, and enacts that 
the American who becomes a Catholic shall lose his rights 
as an American citizen. 
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These Know-Nothings— we speak here simply as an 
American citizen — are bringing discredit on our American 
institutions, and playing into the hands of foreign despots. 
The American boast is, that our institutions are based on 
natural as distinguished from historical right, on the rights 
of man as distinguished from the rights of castes, orders, or 
classes, and that they recognize and guarantee the equal 
rights of all. ‘This is our proud boast in the face of the 
despotisms, aristocracies, distinctions, and privileges of the 
Old World. As a necessary consequence of this doctrine 
of equal rights, we have recognized the equality of all relig- 
ions, the equal rights of all denominations before the state. 
It is not by virtue of any positive law, nor by virtue of any 
recognition of our religion by the state, that it has hitherto 
been free in this country, but by virtue of the equal rights 
of all American citizens, coincident, it is claimed, with the 
equal rights of all men. The state, abstaining from 
legislating for or against any religion, leaves the religion 
of its subjects, so far as she is concerned, to their own 
voluntary choice. ‘The freedom of our religion does not 
rest on the action of the state, but on the equal rights 
of all men, which it asserts, and for Americans pledges 
itself to protect. Now to disfranchise Catholics, or to 
debar Catholics from citizenship, is the denial of the doc- 
trine of equal rights, which is adopted as the very basis of 
our institutions, and violates the essential principle of 
American democracy. It is to recognize in one class of 
men rights which are denied to another, and to create 
of non-Catholies a privileged class, a political aristocracy. 
We commend this to the attention of those members of 
the new party who claim to be Democrats. What they 
are doing will not do to tell in aristocratic England, im- 
perial France, or despotic Russia. It will not do, in the 
face of the enemies of our republic in Europe, seeking 
every opportunity to bring our institutions into disrepute 
and to cover the American character with odium or con- 
tempt, for the party to war against equal rights, and still 
call itself “the American party.” ‘The Philistines would 
rejoice, and the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Thus far we have considered the party as a party op- 
posed to Catholicity, and proposing to exclude Catholics 
from the rights of American citizens. As such it is unde- 
niably anti-American, and hostile to both civil and relig- 
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ious liberty. Not precisely the same is to be said against it, 
regarding it simply as a party opposed to the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners. ‘The nation is undoubtedly competent 
to say whether it will or will not admit foreigners into the 
bosom of its civil and political society ; and if it determines 
to admit them, it belongs to it to prescribe the conditions 
on which it will do it. So much is unquestionable. But 
it is bound to keep good faith with all men, and it has no 
right to deprive any already naturalized of their equal 
rights of citizenship, and no right to alter its naturalization 
laws so as to render it more difficult for those who have 
already come here, intending to avail themselves of them, 
to become naturalized. With these restrictions, the coun- 
try has certainly the abstract right * to modify or repeal its 
naturalization laws, and there is, no doubt, a very general 
feeling in the country that it ought to do so. We enter 
here into no discussion of the subject, for we have hereto- 
fore given our views of it at length, and it does not spe- 
cially interest us as Catholics. It is not in itself a Catholic 
question. It affects us as an American citizen, as it does 
all other American citizens, but not as a Catholic, or, 
if so, only accidentally and temporally. 

But we must say, and nobody will suspect us of undue 
foreign sympathies, that this outcry against foreigners is a 
little ill-timed, and not at all justifiable. It has been from 
the beginning the policy of this country to invite immigra- 
tion from abroad. One of the things set forth by the Con- 
gress of 1776, in justification of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, was, that the king of Great Britain had “ endeav- 
ored to prevent the population of these States, for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of for- 
eigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migra- 
tion hither, and 1 raising the conditions of new appropria- 
tions of lands.” ‘The laws have been so framed as to at- 
tract foreign settlers. Our foreign population may tell us 
with truth, that, if they have come here, it has been on our 
invitation, and if they have had facilities for speedily be- 





* We beg our readers to observe that we say right, not duty, for, strange 
as it may seem, we have encountered a number of persons who think that 
to say one has the right to do a thing is the same as to assert that it 
is his duty to do it. A man is not always bound to do what he has a 
right todo. He has the right to redress a wrong done him by a fellow- 
man, but he is not obliged to do so, and has the right, if he sees proper, 
to forgive him. 
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coming naturalized, these facilities have been granted by us 
as inducements to bring them hither. If they have come 
in larger numbers than we expected, or even of a different 
class from what we desired, we must not blame them, for 
our invitation was to all, and without specification of class. 
If the laws have been too easy, and their administration 
too lax, we must remember that we, not the foreigners, 
have enacted and administered them. If the foreigners 
have not always conducted themselves to suit us, we have 
no right to complain, for it was one of the risks we run. 
The promise on our part was to admit them, with a single 
exception, on a footing of perfect equality with natural- 
born citizens. When once naturalized, their rights are 
equal, and they are no more bound to consult our tastes, 
habits, sentiments, or pleasure, than we are bound to consult 
theirs. Whether under this head they have always been 
prudent is a question on which our views are well known ; 
but it is certain that, being our equals, they owed no more 
to us than we owed to them. It is wrong now to blame 
them for doing what we have expressly encouraged them 
to do, and given them the right to do. Having attracted 
them hither by the advantages we oflered them, and placed 
them on a legal footing of equality with natural-born citi- 
zens, we have no right now to blame them for coming, to 
endeavor to treat them as inferiors, or to complain of them 
for doing what we claim for ourselves the liberty of doing. 
We are in fact unjust to them. ‘The whole movement 
against them, though not unnatural, lacks justice to them 
and is dishonorable to us. Whatever is lawful for us is 
lawful for them, and we turn the equal rights we accord 
them into a bitter mockery, if we practically deny it. 

That foreign-born citizens, coming from the same coun- 
try, would naturally associate together, and form a foreign 
party, — an Irish party, a French party, or a German party, 
—and vote as such in our elections, was to be expected, and 
must have been foreseen. It was one of the risks we ran, 
and one of the disadvantages that it must have been de- 
cided to put up with for the sake of the advantages we 
hoped to reap from the migration hither. Men are drawn 
together by their sympathies, and settlers from the same 
country have naturally more sympathy with one another 
than they have with the inhabitants of the new country 
in which they are settled. Here is the foundation of that 
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clannishness which we complain of in our foreign-born 
citizens. Americans naturalized in Great Britain, in France, 
or in Germany would be equally clannish. That these for- 
eign settlers should retain a lively affection for the land of 
their birth, and take a deep interest in its aflairs, long after 
having become naturalized, is in the natural course of 
things. How long did the English colonists regard the 
mother country as their home, and speak of going to Eng- 
land as of going home? It required all the provocations 
which led to the war of independence, and all the suffer- 
ings, passions, and calamities of that war, to wean our af- 
fections from the mother country, and make us feel towards 
her as towards a foreign nation. Indeed, we hardly feel so 
even yet. When we meet an Englishman, we do not teel 
that we meet a foreigner, and when we set foot in England, 
and hear the familiar sounds of our own mother tongue, 
we can hardly persuade ourselves that we are not still at 
home, in the bosom of our own kindred and friends. How 
much stronger must be the sympathy that binds together 
settlers from the same country in a foreign land. ‘The em- 
igrant has left the home of his childhood, broken up old 
associations, and left behind him the scenes dearest to his 
heart. He finds himself in a strange land. A strange sky 
bends over him, an unfamiliar sun shines upon him, and un- 
familiar stars look down upon him. Strange scenes, strange 
faces, meet his glance; strange sounds grate on his ear; and 
all conspires to make him feel that he is a stranger. ‘The 
lower the class from which he comes, and the less literary or 
scientific culture he has received, and the fewer resources 
he has in himself, the more deeply must he feel his distance 
from home, and his loneliness. ‘Think it not strange, then, 
that his heart gushes up into his throat and eyes when he 
meets an old countryman, who speaks in the old, familiar 
tones, and talks to him of that dear old fatherland, all the 
dearer for his absence and distance from it. Here is reason 
enough for the disposition of foreign settlers from the same 
country to congregate together, and form a foreign party. 
All this is natural, and must have been taken into the ac- 
count when the naturalization laws were framed. We may 
well complain of naturalized citizens, if they set at work 
deliberately to form such a party, or labor to keep alive their 
foreignism, or try to prevent the foreign from coalescing 
with the native population; but we must not blame them 
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for what grows naturally out of their position, and what 
in itself is only creditable to their hearts. 

Indeed, we ought not to forget that, if the immigrants 
sometimes try us, we also sometimes try them. ‘They do 
not find all their expectations realized; and the hardships 
they must endure under the most favorable circumstances 
are such as brave spirits might recoil from without disgrace. 
Let any one look at the poor emigrants as landed on our 
wharves, crowded into the wretched emigrant cars, and 
hurried away as so many cattle to the place of their desti- 
nation, with not a sympathizing look, not a kind tone to 
greet them, unless they are so happy as to meet a country- 
man, and who, if he has been here long, is so changed that 
they can hardly own him, and he will not envy them the 
few advantages we give them. When we have seen ina 
Western town a poor woman from Ireland or Germany, 
with one or two children nestling around her, sitting on 
the wharf or in the station-house, waiting for a steamboat 
or car to carry her further on, and think with what flushed 
hopes she left the old country, and how wearied, disap- 
pointed, and desolate she now feels, we wonder how her 
strength can hold out, or her reason maintain its throne. 
The heedlessness, cruelty, and contempt with which the 
poor creatures are treated makes our blood boil with indig- 
nation at our own countrymen. No one seems to think 
that they have human feelings, or that life is precious to 
them. It was our lot recently to be on a train of cars 
which came in collision with a gravel train, and caused, 
perhaps, the most serious destruction of human life that 
has been caused by a collision on any railroad. The greater 
part of the persons killed and wounded were second-class 
passengers. ‘The papers in giving an account of them called 
them emigrants. Persons who chanced to inquire of us con- 
cerning the particulars, to our statement of the horrors of 
the scene and the numbers killed and wounded uniformly 
added, “ But they were emigrants,” in a tone and man- 
ner that seemed to say, “ It is no matter, we need n’t care 
for them.” ‘This feeling, we are sorry to say, is almost 
universal among our countrymen, and we confess our- 
selves shocked at this culpable indifference. ‘These poor 
emigrants had fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, as 
well as we, and as warm hearts in their own country loved 
them as love us, and as dear friends were grieved at their 
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death as will be at ours. Life was as much to them as to 
us, and as tender ties were broken by their sudden death, — 
we might, in the case to which we refer, almost say mur- 
der, —as would be by the death of those who look upon 
them with such extreme indifference. A man is run over. 
“QO, it is only an Irishman.’ A man has fallen from a 
house and broken his back. He is a foreigner, and we 
“pass to the order of the day.” Need we be surprised if 
the immigrants do not fall in love with us, — if they do not 
readily fraternize with us? Love begets love, but hatred 
or contempt, cruelty or indifference, does not. It is a proof 
of the good temper and forgiving disposition of the poorer 
class of immigrants, that they are not more bitter towards 
us, and that they are, after all, disposed to become Ameri- 
cans. That the foreign immigrants are faultless we do not 
pretend, and our readers know that we have spared them 
no more than we spare our own countrymen. They have 
done, no doubt, many unwise things, many impradent 
things, and some of them have done many wrong things; 
but justice compels us to say, that their account against us 
more than offsets ours against them, and whatever we may 
think of the policy of the naturalization laws as they stand, 
we have much to reproach ourselves with in our manner 
of treating them, and have no right to raise an outcry 
against them as a body, or on the ground of their being 
foreign-born. 

It will not do, moreover, to forget that immigration has 
served to enrich the country, and to enable us to develop 
its resources. We are not disposed to concede that we owe 
all to foreign immigrants, or to acknowledge that all the 
genius, talent, skill, and bravery of the country have been 
imported from abroad. Some foolish scribblers and bab- 
blers have vented in this respect a good deal of irritating 
nonsense, which has provoked no small portion of the hos- 
tility now raging against foreigners as such. The Ameri- 
can people are not wise enough or meek enough to be told 
that they are simply nobodies, without showing a little 
resentment. But it cannot be denied, and ought not to be 
disguised, that we owe much to the skill, the industry, and 
the labor of the foreign-born population. They have 
added probably six millions to our population, and we 
dare not say how many hundreds of millions of dollars to 
our wealth. Without them we could not have become 
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the great manufacturing people we are, dug our canals, or 
built our railroads. Without them to supply the demand 
for labor and to fill the vacuum left by internal emigra- 
tion, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and perhaps Illinois, 
to say nothing of Texas and California, now great and 
flourishing States, would have remained unsettled, mere 
hunting-grounds for the native Indians. These things 
must be taken into the account in deciding whether our 
naturalization policy is to be changed or not. 

Many of the immigrant population are poor, but poverty 
is not a crime, and without a similar population, who 
would be our servants, our domestics, our porters, our car- 
riers, our scavengers? Who would do our dirty or dis- 
agreeable work? If you have not a foreign population to 
do it,.you must have a native population. ‘They who 
work at the base of society always are and must be poor, 
but they are none the less necessary than they who work 
at the summit, and are no more to be despised. Ameri- 
cans may make good masters, but they make bad servants, 
and were it not for the supply of servants sent us by Ire- 
land and Germany, we should be obliged to resort to negro 
slavery, and there would not be a free State in the Union. 
“ But the foreigners introduce vice and crime amongst us.” 
That all foreigners are not saints, we readily agree, that 
there is a rapid growth of vice and crime in the country, 
we concede; but it must also be conceded that the natives 
are not all immaculate. Swartwout, Schuyler, Crane, Gar- 
diner, and some others we could name, we believe were 
to “the manner born.” If we exclude the criminals who 
fled here as such, or were sent here by their respective gov- 
ernments, making of our country a penal colony, the for- 
eign-born population, taking into consideration their posi- 
tion, the trials they have, the sorrows which afllict them, 
the disappointments and regrets which sadden them, and 
the peculiar temptations which assaii them, are really less 
vicious and criminal than the native population, and by 
far the most moral class in the country. The only reason 
why an impression to the contrary is entertained is that 
their vices are not precisely ours, and being different, they 
strike our attention more forcibly than those of our own 
countrymen. An impartial observer, considering the im- 
migrants when they arrive, and comparing them with our 
own countrymen, and with what a large mass of them be- 
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come after several years of residence here, will come to the 
conclusion, that the populations of the countries from 
which they have emigrated are far more moral than the 
American, have a higher moral standard, and act from 
deeper and more abiding moral principles. Yet we deny 
not that there are in the later immigration, especially since 
the revolutions of 1848, elements that bode no good to 
the country, for they are elements of which we had in our 
own national character too much. 

Thus far we have thought proper to consider the party 
as an American party opposed to the naturalization of 
foreigners. It may be that our naturalization laws are too 
liberal, and need amending; but this is not the fault of for- 
eigners, and we ought to be on our guard against running 
to an opposite extreme. ‘There is no cause for wrath or 
bitterness against foreigners, and if we allow passion to 
rage, and undertake to legislate against them under its 
influence, we shall certainly be guilty of injustice. We 
have long foreseen the crisis that was coming, and 
have done what we could to soften it; now that it has 
come, we entreat our countrymen to be calm and digni- 
fied, cool and deliberate, just and honorable, as becomes a 
great people. 

Looking at the party from another point of view, we 
confess that, even if its objects were legitimate and such as 
we approved, we could not as an American orgs or as 
an honest man give it our support. It is a secret political 
society, and as such is opposed to the spirit of American 
republicanism, which demands open avowals and free 
public discussions. It is hostile to individual freedom, for 
it demands absolute obedience on the part of its members 
to their chiefs, who are more despotic in their sphere than 
any crowned head in Europe. It works in the dark, like the 
Secret Council of Venice, and is restrained by none of the 
checks of publicity. It is immoral, because in its very oath 
it makes falsehood obligatory on every one of its members. 
Whence comes the name of the party, Know-Nothings ? 
It comes from the answer, I know nothing, which one 
swears to give to every question put to him concerning the 
order. The member swears to lie, binds himself to false- 
hood upon falsehood. Now, the very initiation must viti- 
ate the moral purity of the member, and tend to destroy 
what little of moral principle we have remaining in the com- 
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munity. It takes a dishonorable advantage of its oppo- 
nents. It knows who they are, and what are their pur- 
poses, but meanly skulks behind the impenetrable veil of 
secrecy, and refuses to avow its purposes, or let it be 
known who are its members. ‘These and a hundred other 
similar objections should induce honest and sober men to 
reflect on its character and tendency, and, if they have 
entered it without consideration, to withdraw from it as 
speedily as possible. ‘There are no legitimate political 
objects in this country, where the people are supreme, that 
require a secret, subterranean organization, or that can- 
not be obtained openly, in a straightforward and manly 
way. 

As to ourselves as Catholics, we have to meet the move- 
ment as well as we can. If reason and justice were likely 
to avail anything, there would be no ground of apprehen- 
sion. How powerful is the organization, what are its real 
purposes, or what are its chances of retaining the ground it 
gains, we cannot say. ‘That its purposes are hostile to 
Catholics, especially Irish Catholics, we cannot doubt; 
whether it will effect anything serious against them is not 
so certain. However this may be, as Catholics we recog- 
nize no distinction of race or nation amongst us, and we are 
and will be one body, and share together whatever may be 
intended against any portion of us. There will be here no 
division amongst us, and as fares the foreign-born Catho- 
lic, so must and will fare the native-born. ‘The lot of the 
one is the lot of the other, and in the hour of trial we trust 
there will be no desertion of one another, and the blow 
struck at any member of the Catholic body as a Catholic 
will be felt by the whole body and by every member. 
What we had to say of foreignism we said when it seemed 
not too late to produce some effect; but the movement 
has gone on, and we have as little wish as power to sep- 
arate ourselves from the lot of our brethren, whether native- 
born or foreign-born. We are embarked in the same ship, 
and none of us will leave it. We must all stand by one 
another, and share each other’s weal or woe. 

Yet have we no cause to fear. ‘The enemy can go no 
farther than permitted, and cannot so much as touch a 
hair of our heads without the permission of our Heavenly 
Father. Persecution there may be, chastisement there may 
be, but we have no fears that the Church will be uprooted 
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here. We have no belief that God has wholly abandoned 
this nation. Indeed, we see in these hostile movements 
against us signs of encouragement. Let us be prudent, 
and give no occasion to the enemy, and he will not be able 
to harm us. His power will be broken after a brief while, 
and a bright day will dawn for Catholicity in this New 
World. 


Arr. VIl.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


. History of the United States, from the Discovery of the Ameri- 
ican Continent. By Grorce Bancrort. Vol. VI. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. S8vo. pp. 528. 


Tue sixth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s History, which was issued 
by the publishers last October, brings the history of the Revolu- 
tion down to May, 1774, the eve of the breaking out of hostilities 
and the war of independence, and develops and details with 
great fulness, with extensive research and rare sagacity, the 
causes and events which finally alienated the affections of the Col- 
onists from the mother country, effected a union among the sev- 
eral Colonies, made them resolve.on resistance to British authority, 
and to assert their existence as a free people and an independent 
nation. The volume is almost entirely written from hitherto in- 
edited documents, and throws much new light on the views of the 
European cabinets, especially the cabinet of France, and puts the 
general reader for the first time in a position fairly to comprehend 
that great event of American Independence. We are gratified to find 
that, though the author may go further in a revolutionary direction 
than we may be disposed to follow, he proves that the American 
people were not revolutionists after the fashion of the present day, 
and that they defended themselves, not on the ground of the inhe- 
rent right of the people, or a major part of them, to make a revolu- 
tion for the simple purpose of changing their form of government, 
and substituting a new one more to their liking, which is incompati- 
ble with the legitimacy of any government at all, but on the ground 
that the British government violated their most “essential rights as 
British subjects, and thus broke the compact which bound them to 
the British crown. They proceeded on the principle which lies at 
the basis of all civil liberty, that the tyranny of the prince absolves 
the subject. They based their right to resistance on the ground of 
the violence, usurpations, tyranny, and oppressions of the mother 
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country, and we are bound to say that Mr. Bancroft has made out 
a far stronger case for them than we had believed they had. He 
has relieved us of all our misgivings, and proved to our satisfaction 
that they were justified by facts as well as by principle. Decid- 
edly opposed as we are to the revolutionary principle, and as 
stanch an asserter as we are of legitimacy, Mr. Bancroft has 
proved to us by this volume, not only that we could have taken 
sides with the patriots, but that it would have been our duty to do 
so, and that we may glory in many things which we had supposed 
we could at best only excuse. 

In a literary and philosophical point of view we think this vol- 
ume is superior to any of its predecessors. Its style is graver and 
has more of the majestic march of history. ‘The volume is more 
strictly historical, and less speculative. Its tone is deeper and 
more subdued. Indeed, we see, or fancy we see, a marked prog- 
ress, as he advances in life, in the tone and disposition of the author. 
We have observed this more particularly in a very remarkable Ad- 
dress on Progress, which he has recently delivered before the New 
York Historical Society, and which has produced a lively sensation 
in more quarters than one. It is outspoken and manly, thoughtful 
and profound, sincere and earnest, and a most noble and energetic 
protest against the materialism and scepticism of the age, which, 
coming from the quarter it does, we hail with no little pleasure and 
hopefulness. ‘The author may not be fully aware of it, but he has 
risen to a higher point of view, and entered a very different order 
of thought, from that in which he, as well as ourselves, was educated, 
although an order always craved by his deeper sympathies. He 
evidently understands in a new light the great movements of his- 
tory, and now sees that the freedom of thought, the development 
of the race, and the progress of society, to w hich he early wedded 
himself, are not after all on the side he at first supposed, and that, 
with his broad sympathies, his lofty aims, his invincible firmness, 
vigorous intellect, and ardent hopes, his natural association is on 
the other side. He has passed beyond, far beyond Gibbon, and 
sees something more in the controversy between the Athanasians 
and the Arians, which for nearly two centuries convulsed the 
world, than a simple dispute about a single diphthong. In that sin- 
gle diphthong , in the question whether the Son was of the same or 
of only a similar substance with the Father, was involved the fu- 
ture of truth, religion, progress, liberty, humanity, all of which 
would have been sacrificed had the Arians triumphed. This Mr. 
Bancroft has seen. He ceases to idolize humanity, and boldly rec- 
ognizes that the God of consciousness, of humanity, of history, as 
well as of theology, istriune. That this truth has burst upon his 
vision with the full light of day, that he sees all that is inv olved in 
it, may not be true, but he has risen to the high standpoint whence 
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he can behold it rising in the eastern horizon, and dispelling the 
clouds of night and breaking through the morning mists, and his 
is neither the mind nor the heart to close itself to its cheering ra- 
diance. He is not a man to shrink from following in his own 
thought truth whithersoever it may lead, or from its open and he- 
roic assertion. We have heard no avowal from him that indicates 
a tendency to embrace that glorious old Church on whose maternal 
bosom we have found such sweet and ineffable repose for our long 
storm-tost and tempest-torn spirit, but we see in him one who be- 
lieves with all his soul in a moral order, in the reality of truth and 
justice, and is prepared to do valiant battle against scepticism, in- 
differentism, and mere humanism. His mind is religious, his heart 
craves to love and worship, and his soul feels the need of some 
support, some stay amid the vicissitudes of life, above the low and 
transitory objects and affections of this perishing world. 

We owe it to ourselves and to Mr. Bancroft to say frankly, that 
the principal objections which we preferred against his earlier vol- 
umes have nearly all disappeared from the present, and we shall 
wait impatiently for each of his successive volumes. With all the 
objections that we made, when judged from the Catholic point of 
view, to the earlier portions, his History is undeniably the great 
fact of American literature, and will hereafter, if it is not already, 
be recognized as such by all competent judges, both at home and 
abroad. When it is completed, and has received its last revision, it 
will remain, we trust, a noble monument to the genius of the 
author and to the genius of his country. 


2. First Book of History; combined with Geography and Chro- 
nology, for younger Classes. By Joun G.Suea. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 254. 


We like the style and plan of this First Book of History very 
much, and think the author has been very successfulin both. We 
detect no Peter Parleyism in his book, that most detestable of isms 
in the order of school-books. Peter Parley’s books are a down- 
right nuisance, and if our grand juries would do their duty they 
would be at once presented as such all over the land. The man 
who composes a good school history, or any other good school- 
book, deserves our gratitude. Mr. Shea’s style is chaste and sim- 
ple, and his plan is well fitted to fix in the mind of the learner a 
distinct conception of each particular nation, from its first rise in 
history to the present, or to its final disappearance, which is a thing 
of great importance. 

Mr. Shea, in his Preface, tells us that he has drawn his “ matter 
from original sources.” This we suspect must not be taken au 
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pied de lettre, for the original sources of the history of all the na- 
tions of the earth, from the beginning down, are not to be found in 
this country, and no man, unless living to the age of Methusalem, 
could consult them all. We see no evidence in the book that the 
author has made any original or any very profound historical re- 
searches. In glancing over his pages we find several inaccuracies, 
some of which may indeed be the fault of the printer, but others 
are evidently his own. We read, p. 139, that Philip the Fourth 
was king of France in 1328, and was defeated at the battle of 
Crecy. This may be the mistake of the printer for Philip the 
Sixth; but that Henry the Eighth of England did not change 
the religion of his people, and that he died a Catholic, p. 150, 
must be an error of the author. Is it no change of religion for 
a Catholic to deny the supremacy of the Pope and to separate from 
the communion of the Holy See, involving as it does both heresy 
and schism? Does the author hold that a king can abolish the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, separate the Church in bis domin- 
ions from the centre of unity, make himself its head, and incur the 
greater excommunication, without prejudice to his Catholicity ? or 
do that and die excommunicated, and nevertheless die a Catholic ? 
Will he tell us, then, from what original source he has drawn his 
knowledge of Catholicity ? We observe, p. 106, that in the hands 
of Mr. Shea the immortal “three hundred” Spartans under 
Leonidas, who met the Persians at Thermopylz, grow to six thou- 
sand. Has he any original authority for saying that Leonidas had 
with him six thousand Spartans 2? On p. 166, we read that O’Con- 
nell, by incessant agitation, obtained, in 1829, the elective fran- 
chise for Catholics. We had supposed that what O'Connell ob- 
tained was not the right for Catholics to vote, which they already 
possessed, but the right to sit in Parliament and hold offices, with- 
out taking the oath of supremacy. We read again, p. 169, that 
Charlemagne restored the Western Empire. ‘This is a mistake. 
The Western Empire was restored by the Pope, St. Leo the Third, 
and conferred on Charlemagne, whom he crowned Emperor. The 
author, also, seems to imply that the Empire did not become elective 
til! 912; but it was elective from the first, and the Emperor was elec- 
tive by the Pope in person, or by electors designated or authorized 
by the Pope to make the election. Mr. Shea knows, if he knows 
anything of medizval history and of the relations of the Empire and 
the Papacy, that much depends on this fact, and that the denial of 
it would make out the Holy Pontiffs for ages to have been a series 
of unscrupulous usurpers. A Catholic, writing a First Book of 
History for younger classes, should be careful how he states as 
historical facts things fitted to destroy all confidence in the head 
of his Church. ‘The monster whom Mr. Shea, p. 170, calls Henry 
the Fourth, and would seem to regard as a very excellent emperor, 
aside from his disputes with the Pope, never was Emperor. He 
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was King of the Germans, but not Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, because never crowned by the Pope. We suspect Mr. 
Shea has not drawn his history from the most reliable sources, 
even if from original sources. It is easy to detect the school to 
which he belongs, and the masters he follows. 

We find Mr. Shea credits the legend of William Tell and 
the apple, and is a firm believer in the « Gunpowder Plot.” He 
does not appear to think the defeat of Charles the Bold by the 
Swiss an event in modern history worth alluding to, and ap- 
pears never to have heard of the battle of Auerstadt, fought by 
Davoust against the king of Prussia in person, on the same day 
that Napoleon fought the battle of Jena, and which was more bril- 
liant, and had even more influence in breaking the Prussian power, 
than the battle of Jena itself. Several other. things we have re- 
marked which seem to us objectionable, and w hich go to weaken 
our confidence in the author as a reliable historian. Nevertheless, 
a few corrections in the second edition will render it in the main 
unexceptionable, and make it a very excellent manual for younger 
classes, according to its design. 


3. The Catholic History of North America. Five Discourses. 
To which are added Two Discourses on the Relations of Ireland 
and America. By T. D. McGee. Boston: Donahoe. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 239. 


Tue title of this volume is liable to mislead. Whoever takes up 
the volume expecting to find in it a complete history of Catholicity 
in North America, or a regular history at all, will be gravely dis- 
appointed. The work is polemical, not historical, except that its 
proofs are for the most part drawn from historical sources. The 
author has the same object in view that the Archbishop of New 
York had in his interesting and eloquent Catholic Chapter in 
American History, that of combating those who call this a Protes- 
tant country, and contend that Catholics are a sort of intruders or 
interlopers here. ‘To this end he undertakes to maintain three 
propositions, viz.:— “1. That the discovery and exploration of 
America were Catholic enterprises, undertaken by Catholics with 
Catholic motives, and carried out by Catholic co-operation ; 2. 
That the only systematic attempts to civilize and Christianize the 
aborigines were made by Catholic missionaries ; and, 3. That the 
independence of the United States was in a great degree estab- 
lished by Catholic blood, talent, and treasure.’ 

The second of these propositions the author fully establishes ; 
the first he establishes to a certain extent, but not so far as to ex- 
clude other than Catholic motives in the early discoverers and ex- 
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plorers, and in their supporters. Still, if Catholicity was not the 
only motive, it was in most cases a prominent motive, and in 
nearly all put forward as the chief motive. But we must not be 
required to place much confidence in the Catholic motives of such 
sovereigns as Ferdinand of Aragon and Henry the Seventh of 
England, cold-hearted and selfish, both as men and monarchs. 
The third and last proposition is proved very much as Mr. McGee 
proves most of his propositions. ‘There is no doubt that no class 
of the American population were more devoted, or contributed more 
in proportion to their numbers and means, to the independence of 
the United States, than the Catholics, but they could have had no 
marked influence on the result. Whether the French alliance 
was so essential to the establishment of our independence as Mr. 
McGee supposes may be doubted, but that alliance was not prompt- 
ed by Catholicity or entered into for a Catholic purpose. We 
owe it rather to Philosophic France than to Catholic France. Re- 
ligion had nothing to do with it. France was governed in it by her 
own views of state policy. She wished to avenge herself on Great 
Britain, weaken the power of a rival, establish a controlling in- 
fluence in the new republic, and secure to herself the chief bene- 
fits of its commerce. There were nominal Catholics who sought 
service in. our armies, or volunteered to serve in them, but they 
were moved by motives which may influence a Protestant as well 
as a Catholic, and the less we say of their Catholicity the better. 
We do not think the interests of Catholicity here or elsewhere re- 

quire us to adopt a line of argument that would include Voltaire, 

Diderot, D’Alembert, C ondorcet, and the whole tribe of French in- 
fidels, among Catholics. For ourselves we are not disposed to dwell 
much on the Catholic character of the French subsidies. We can- 
not make much out of it, if we try. Arguments like Mr. McGee’s 
weigh much more with his friends than with the great body of our 
non-Catholic countrymen. ‘The undeniable fact is, this country, as 
to the dominant sentiment of the people, is more decidedly anti- 
Catholic than any other civilized country of the globe. By the 
Constitution and laws Catholics are placed, it is true, on a footing 
of perfect equality with the rest; but if that sentiment is strong 
enough to destroy that equality, and to deny in regard to Catholics 
the religious liberty which Americans have heretofore boasted as 
their chief glory, nothing we can say of the services rendered to 
the country in past or present times by Catholics will have any 
effect, or if any, the reverse of what we wish. ‘The stronger we 
show our claims to be, the more shall we influence the anti-Cath- 
olic sentiment against us. Nevertheless, Mr. McGee’s book, so far 
as devoted to illustrating and proving the three propositions, must 
be interesting and instructive to Catholics. ‘The book is in gen- 
eral well written, some passages are beautifully and eloquently 
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written, and no man who has a heart can read them without deep 
emotion. ‘The appendix will be found to be valuable, and the ac- 
count of the blessed Catharine Yegahkouita highly edifying. ‘The 
Two Discourses added on the relations of Ireland and America 
contain much that is true and important, but there are some things 
in them which we wish had either been omitted, or differently ex- 
pressed. 


The Catholic Singing- Book, containing the Elements of Music, 
” gucaneiee Lemees, and Exercises for Singing Schools, a 
Mass by F. F. Schmid, the Vespers, and other Pieces for the Use 
of Choirs. By A. Werner, Organist of the Cathedral in Bos- 
ton. Boston: Donahoe. 1853. pp. 96. 


Tue title-page which we have cited describes accurately the de- 
sign and contents of this book. It is not primarily a choir-book ; 
it is chiefly intended for singing-schools, as a book for learners. 
As far as we are able to judge, it is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. We need not say one word in commendation of the author, 
one of the best musicians and most successful teachers of music, 
especially church music, in the country. His taste in church music 
is correct, and his zeal to improve our choirs is worthy of the de- 
vout Catholic. His little publication is modest and unpretending, 
but it is the very book that was needed for our singing-schools, ond 
we doubt not that it will be approved by all our “singing-masters, 
and put into the hands of all their pupils. If used according to the 
clear and simple directions of the author, in our schools generally, 
we shall soon find a very great change in our choirs, and find, 
what we do not now always find, their performances a help to de- 
votion. 


5. Oramaika. An Indian Story. New York: Dunigan and 


Brother. 1854. 18mo. pp. 366. 


Tus is a very pleasantly told story, and adds another interest- 
ing little work to our Catholic library. It is said to be adopted 
from the French, though of what French publication we are not 
told, and we are unable to say. The scene is laid, as near as we 
can make out the author’s geography, in the western part of this 
State, somewhere in the neighborhood of Springfield, and the 
characters are Indians, Father O’Leary, a missionary priest, and a 
whole batch of our stern old Puritans. Several passages in the book 
remind us of Cooper’s Wept of the Wiston Wish. The story and the 
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scene do not very well accord, and the success with which Father 
O’Leary converts the Puritans surpasses anything recorded in 
history, and may well be envied by our faithful and hard-working 
priests of the present day. The book, however, is a good book, 
and though we do not believe that so many of our Puritan ances- 
tors were actually converted, yet we are sure they might have 
been, and it was sad for them as well as for us that they were not. 
We look forward to the time, also, when the conversions of Massa- 
chusetts men recorded in Oramaika will not seem an improbable 
fiction to a resident of the old Bay State. Unhappily, never did 
our people seem further from the door of the Church than now; 
but “ when things are at worst, they sometimes mend.” We com- 
mend Oramaika to all our young friends. 


6. Ida May. A Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Mary 
Lanepon. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 478. 


Ipa May comes out as a rival to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It will 
not have the sale of that popular work, but it will produce a deeper 
impression on thoughtful minds, and do far more to damage the 
institution of slavery. ‘The feeble part of the work is that which 
relates to the disposition of the slaves in case of their liberation. 


7. History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of 
the United States, 1829-1854. By Joun Gitmany Sura. 
New York: Dunigan and Brother. 1854. 12mo. pp. 514. 


Ir is not easy to persuade one’s self that this most interesting and 
eloquently written volume is by the author of the Prize Essay on 
Catholic Literature in the United States, which appeared in The 
Metropolitan at the beginning of last year. That Essay was 
weak and ill-tempered, betraying a petty spite against a writer 
who has deserved well of the friends of Catholic literature in this 
country, as well as great want of knowledge of his subject. It 
gave us a very unfavorable opinion of the author. But this volume, 
which we have received at too late a moment to read through, and 
at which we have only glanced, appears to us to be a work of 
solid merit, and to entitle the author to an honorable rank among 
our historical writers. Its subject is one of deep and thrilling in- 
terest, and the author seems to have caught its spirit, and to have 
depicted it in a style and language not wholly unworthy of 
The book is a valuable contribution to our literature, and’ will _ 
read with interest and gratitude by every Catholic in the United 
States who can read our mother tongue. 
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8. The Hundred Boston Orators appointed by the Municipal Au- 
thorities and other Public Bodies, from 1770 to 1852 ; compris- 
ing Historical Gleanings, illustrating the Principles and Pro- 
gress of Republican Institutions. By James Spear Lorine. 
Third Edition, with an improved Index of Names. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1854, S8vo. 


Tuts work is not an account of a hundred orators, natives of this 
city, but a collection of extracts from their Speeches and Orations, 
together with biographical sketches of a hundred different orators 
who have given orations before the citizens of Boston. It is a 
very interesting work, and we may find in it matter for some re- 
marks hereafter. 


9. The Prophet of the Ruined Abbey, a Glance of the Future of 
Ireland: A Narrative founded on the Ancient “ Prophecies 
of Culmkill,” and other Predictions and Popular Traditions 
among the Irish. By the Author of “ The Cross and Sham- 
rock.” New York: Dunigan and Brother. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 293. 


We have read this new work by the author of The Cross and 
Shamrock. It is in the author’s best style. We learn from it that 
Catholicity is “the oldest Christian creed in Christendom,” and 
that Napoleon the Third, to whom the work is dedicated, is the 
expected conqueror of England, and liberator of Ireland. 

But seriously, though the author is undisciplined as a writer, and 
neither very profound nor very accurate as a thinker, his work 
possesses considerable merit. Its story is disjointed, and in parts 
highly improbable ; but it contains passages that every reader 
must admire for their rare beauty and genuine pathos. The author’s 
descriptive powers are far above mediocrity, and some of his char- 
acters, as O’Mara and Darby Anglum, for instance, are well drawn, 
and sustained. ‘That of Captain O’Donnell is not bad. But the 
author succeeds better with his peasants than with his gentlemen, 
and with his soldiers than with his saints. He describes with more 
sympathy and unction the feats of the wild Rapperee than the 
pious exercises of Father O'Donnell. Father O’Donnell is, of 
course, a saint, but whether he owes his canonization to his love 
of God or to his love of country is somewhat doubtful. The au- 
thor professes to be an O’Connellite, but he writes with the spirit 
of a Young Irelander, and though he is bitter against the heroes of 
Slieb na Man, he has a hard struggle to reconcile himself to those 
Irish priests who preach to their people loyalty to the government, 
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obedience to the laws, and resignation and patience under their 
wrongs. He hates Red-Republicanism, but he loves war, and feels 
a real pleasure when his Rapperee brings down a couple of Orange- 
men at a single shot. 

Whether the author’s patriotism is always wise or not, it cer- 
tainly is intense, and he seems to have discovered a fifth cardinal 
virtue, namely, hatred of the Saxon. We have no wish to palliate 
the conduct of England towards Ireland. It admits of no pallia- 
tion. The wrongs she has inflicted upon the Irish no passion or 
imagination can exaggerate, and yet we cannot see any justice in 
anathematizing the whole Anglo-Saxon race. The worst enemies 
of Ireland described in the author’s own book are Irish, not Saxon. 
We can see no good likely to result from efforts to influence the 
Irish in this country with hatred to the Anglo-Saxon race. It will 
not better their condition here, or render them more able to serve 
their countrymen at home. It seems to us very possible to love 
and esteem the Irish without hating everybody else. Indeed, we 
doubt if our religion allows us to hate races any more than indi- 
viduals. 

The author in his Preface has some allusions which we are sorry 
to see. He does great injustice to those whom he designates as 
“a few fickle-minded spirits,” ‘‘ not numerous nor respectable 
enough to form a school of philosophy.” ‘The passage in our 
Review on which he no doubt founds his charge against them has 
no such meaning as he through his morbid jealousy extracts from 
it. It says not one word against the study of Irish history, Irish 
antiquities and traditions ; it does not tell the Irish that they should 
forget or neglect them ; it does not depreciate their value in them- 
selves considered ; it only says, that it is of no use urging them as 
an argument to remove the prejudices which it is alleged the 
American people have against the Irish, for the world judges a 
people by what it is and can do here and now, not by what it once 
was or once did. We did not pretend that in this the world is right ; 
we only contended that it does and will so judge. We did not 
say a word against those things which are so dear to the Irishman, 
and which have a deep interest for every genuine scholar ; we only 
said, that insisting on them was not the most effectual way of com- 
bating the prejudices against the Irish in this country, — prejudi- 
ces, by the way, which we do not and never didshare. The whole 
amount of our passage about Tara’s halls was not to find fault with 
the love of the Irish for their national antiquities, history, or tradi- 
tions, but to question the practical value of the logic of Thomas 
Mooney, Esq., in urging upon his countrymen to make a present 
of his History of Ireland to their Yankee friends, as the best way of 
removing their prejudices against the Irish. Morbid jealousy finds 
proofs of guilt in the unconscious expressions of innocence. 





